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has only to add a fan to his machinery, in order 


The Builder. [emt es 


The same, or very nearly the same, expenditnre 
of fuel that serves to raise the steam that will 
drive the fan, may be a second time made use of, 
this duly effected, to heat the blast. It is well 
known that we are far from making a full use of 
the heat which we liberate by the combustion of 
coal. Having made it perform one act of ser- 
vice,—the heating of a single drop or nfal 
_EADERS of the|of water, or th Septet of ne detbige ak a 
Builder will readily | driving-whee!,—we are in the habit of dismissing 
remember the/|the slave of the lamp, and sending it to mingle 
treatment in. our} with the elements with all the freedom whieh 
columns on various | Ariel claimed of Prospero. The new drying pro- 
Occasions, s0me/| cess steps in at this point, and exacts a second 
years since, of the act of duty from the dose of heat, as it makes its 
subject of the arti- | escape up the chimney. 

ficial drying of corn and hay-| There can be little doubt that it is only neges- 
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Artificial Harvesting and Steam Culture. 












the discussion of the subject | turists an efficient, easy, and cheap method of 
attracted at the time was applying artificial heat to the drying of crops, in 
evidenced by the fact, that | order to ensure the gradual adoption of the 
the farmers themselves en- | system. The introduction may be slow, as well 
tered the literary arena in as gradual, for the more men dwell apart from 


crops. The attention which | sary to present to the contemplation of agricul- 


part, the misfortune of a wet harvest season. On 
the sun, indeed, so long as we resort to the pro- 
cesses of nature alone for the prodaction of food, 
we must ever remain to a great degree depen- 
dent. The want of rain we can, to some extent, 
and in most cases, supply by irrigation; the 
excess of rain we can remove by drainage. Poor 
land we can enrich by caltare, and some day, 
instead of polluting our rivers by the refase of 
our great cities, we shall turn poison into wealth. 
The influence of the sun on growth we are not 
‘likely, to any great extent, to be able to supple- 
ment. The cloudy skies and inclement east 
winds of the late spring, have taught us this 
lesson very forcibly, as well as very recently. 
The necessity of sunshine for the prodaction of 
fruit of all kinds have been unusually evident 
this year. Bat when, for better or for worse, the 
crops arrive at that state beyond which no im- 
| provement is possible; when soil, and rain, and 
|gun, and time, has all been utilized, by annual 





| vegetation, to the utmost, for the existing season, 
| then we hold that science may step in, and may 
,render the crops, as a matter of ingathering, 
) of drying, and of storing, independent of the 
| weather. The value of that independence is to 


defence of the conservative , each other, face to face with nature, the more be measured by the large sums of which we have 


system of leaving the harvest to that evil | slow are they, as a rule, to avail themselves of previously spoken. 
chance which people are not ashamed to term om innovation on ancient custom. How many! It is impossible patiently and intelligently to 
Providence; and the diseussion commenced in a farmer, now hale and i j i Fit 
; . ’ and sturdy, will be gathered | regard the subject of agricultural development 
our pages was carried on in some of the local to the churchyard, as a steadfast disbelievér in | by the aid of chemical and mechanical science 
journals of agricultural districts. | steam agriculture? Bat the introduction is | without coming to the conclusion that we gre 
The glorious harvest weather of July, filling, certain, because it appeals to the pocket. With | only on the threshold of an immense and most 
as it has done, the cornfields throughout the | the more thooghtful and enterprising men, it beneficial revolution in our mode of desling 
country with hourly augmenting wealth, offers | will be sufficient to lose the crops of a single with the matter. Nothing is more striking to 


fair promise of the best mode of ripening the year, at the same time that a neighbour saves the engineer than the increase in the i«nage- 


crops of 1869—that of a beneficent sunshine. his own by the aid of the drying-fan, in order to 
Bat, in our island, exposed as it is to such con- | induce the sufferer to guard himself against the 
flicting climatic influences, the weather is pro- | repetition of the misfortune. Let us have the 
verbially uncertain. And itis not to be wondered | statistics of the crops of a single farm, well 
at, that one of our most anxious and most harvested, well sold, and well spoken of, in the 
successful agriculturists should have taken this face of a wet season, and the spread of the 
very occasion to call the attention of the public, method will be a mere matter of time. 
in the columns of the daily press, to an arrange- | For the farmer the boon is immense. But we 
ment for that artificial harvesting on the neces- | look to a wider interest than that of the farmer. 
sity of which we have insisted. We think of the food of the people. How mach 
The gold medal of the Society of Arts, and a discomfort, want, ill health, are caused by an ill- 
prize of fifty guineas, have been given, as our | gathered harvest! Who has not experienced the 
readers know, to the inventor of this aid to the disgust due to eating bread made of ill-saved 
garner. The description is not perfectly intelli- corn? 
gible, a misfortune which is of ordinary ogenr-' Of the fifty-seven million statute acres of 
rence when mechanical inventions are spoken of Great Britain, rather more than half are returned 
by non-mechanical men ; and we. are not quite as being under cultivation. Of these about one- 


ability of the steam-engine which has marked 
the last quarter of a century. The men to whom 


| we are indebted for our present rapid rate of 


locomotion were great believers in finality. 
Neither Robert Stephenson nor his father could 
be brought to regard an attempt at applying 
steam traction without the use of rails ag any- 
thing but waste of time and of money. The 
stationary engine, with ite firm substructure of 
stone or of brickwork, and the substantial six- 
wheeled locomotive, calculated for service on 
railways laid with solid permanent way, at in- 
clinations not exceeding from 16. ft. to 20 ft. per 
mile, were considered by those illustrious 
mechanics not only to be the ne plus ultra of 
their science, but to afford indications, from the 
experience acquired in their construction and 





clear what is meant. by the. “smoke box of a third are devoted to raising cereals and legu- 
coke furnace,” Also,the statement that the heat minous crops. The yield in bushels of dregsed , 
employed for the purpose of drying the ¢rdps corn per acre of these nine millions of acres, | 
will cost. nothing, because it wonld otherwise differs in the proportion of nearly six to one, 
be wasted, is hasty and erroneous. But these twelve bushels being a not unusual retarnfrom 
smaller sources of error being eliminated, enough neglected, unmanured lands, and upwards of 
remains to command the very serious attention | fifty-five bushels being attained by the application 
of the agricultnrist. of artificial manure. A possible difference in 

The process employed, as we have before men- return of 151. sterling per acre (equal; to a 
tioned, consists in the use of a fan, which drives | difference of forty-three bushels at 7s. per 
air, heated to the temperature of above 300° bushel) over, say the half of our nine million 
Fahrenheit, through the grass as goon as it is acres, gives an amount equal to the entire ex- 
cut, thas rapidly extracting 60 out of the 75 per penditure of the State for a twelvemonth, We 
cent. of water which it contains, and leaving a could not, indeed, under the most extreme case 
sweet, dry hay, charged only with its proper | of dearth produced by a persistently wet harvest 
quantity of 15 per cent. of moisture. For corn, | season, rate the loss of our corn crops at so Jarge 
a perforated cone is made use of, on which the/ a total. But, on the other hand, we have to bear 
sheaves are impaled, and the heated air rushes | in mind that three and a half million acres are 
out from the centre, carrying the superfigons under green crops, and nearly fifteen million 
water away with it. It is stated, on chemical | acres under grass; and that the loss of the 
authority, that the hay and corn which are dried | hay harvest has its replica, or rebound, in the 
by this rapid process, are superior in quality to | loss sustained by the owner of live stock. t is 
such as are acted on by the uncertain and inter- thus certain that in speaking of the question of 
mittent action of the sun and wind by day, and | insuring the harvesting of those crops which san 
dew and cold by night. and rain have brought to a period of more or 

It cannot be doubted that the adoption of aj less precious maturity, we are dealing with a 
process of artificial drying is only a comple- 
mental or additional step in that progress of | of millions sterling per annum. 
steam culture, which is becoming yearly so much 
more general in the country. The farmer who 
makes use of a steam-engine for ploughing, for 
thrashing, and for other agri¢ultural services, 


the agriculturist the fact, that Science can—and 
will, if he wooes her to the concession—provide 








employment, that it was idle to attempt to 
employ the steam-engine in any less costly 
and eumbrous manner. In fact, the Steplien- 
song took up, in engineeriog, very much 
the same position that Cuvier occupied in 
natural science. Successful discoverers of so 
much, they considered that they had gone 
far to exhaust the subject of their study, 
and that, even if improvements of detail 
were possible, they had laid down permanently 
cardinal and unquestionable principles. Neither 
of these great men,—for such they undoubtedly 
were,—felt that he was but an infant progenitor 
of a giant race, who would as far exceed their 
own utmost triumphs, as they themselves had 
outrun their most illustrious predecessors. Thus 
it was that Robert Stephenson was so emizently 
safe as an engineer, His father had fought the 
great battle of steam, Chat Moss had been crossed, 
and the steam-horse had been driven at a rate 
limited only by the strength of the materials of 
which the two concurrent parts of the great in- 
vention,—way and locomotion,—were composed. 
The constant, unresting, extravagant, inspired 
genius of the Brunels, father and son, was strange 
to the cool Northumbrian blood of the Stephen- 


subject that affects the national wealth by tens} sons. ‘Thus, while it fell to the lot of the latter 


to do more to advance mechanical science, in 


The main point is to impress on the mind of| certain branches, than any other men, they 


were no less influential in spreading a tendency 


to consider the improvements actually obtained 
him a method of counteracting, in*whole’or in | as final, and, as it were, stereotyped. 
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The great builders and contractors set the ' the whole number of observations, that the true 
example of looking for the aid of steam in anew, mean rainfall may be taken at 77 in. per annum, 
and, as it were, in a domestic direction, The | and the mean of three dry years, at 61°6 in., or 
dangerous, painful, costly toil of our old friend 80 per cent. less. In the driest year he would 
the Irish labourer was found to be far more readily | take 66 or 68 per cent. of the average, which 
performed by the aid of a few scuttlefuls of| would give about 53 in. During the ten years 
coals. Pamping from foundations was only a | ending 1859, there was only one drought of more 
repetition in miniature of the process of draining | than forty days’ duration, and more than 1 in. of 
mines. So it came to pass that miniature / rain fell during its continuance. ws 
sieam-engines were constructed and were found| The available storage would be 5,563 millions 
to answer for the purpose. The donkey engine | 6f cubic feet, which is equal to 120 days’ supply, 
was born, his work multiplied. Crenes and /at the rate of 250 million gallons a day, or to 
lifts, pumps, fans, saws, the rams of pile-engines, | 157 days’ supply, at 200 million gallons a day, 
the hammers of smiths, the ventilation of gal-| after giving credit for the average minimum 
leries, the mixing of mortar,—to all these pur- | summer yield, and allowing for compensation. 
poses the ever-ready service of steam proved| From the south end of the tunnel above-men- 
economically adapted. Then the imprisoned | tioned, the conduit would pass by Ambleside 
demon was set to till the ground. The experi-|and Kendal, along the east side of Lancashire, 
ment showed that the horse may come to be| to the east of Manchester and of Birmingham, 
regarded as an article of luxury alone,—as a costly | and following a route nearly parallel with the 
superfluity for the farmer. All that now seems| London and North-Western railway, would ter- 
untried is the application of a kettle to the|minate in a reservoir to be formed near Edge- 
bicycle. We shall probably live to see that. We | ware, at a distance of 12 miles from Hyde Park, 
have seen, within the last week, a ponderous | containing fifteen days’ supply, at the rate of 
steam carriage, with broad ribbed wheels, creep- | 250 million gallons aday. This reservoir would 
ing slowly along a Wiltshire turnpike-road, | not supply the higher districts of the metropolis, 
drawing after it three large ordinary wagons, | which must still be supplied by pumping. 
each full of bricks. The machine camefrom the; The promoters of this scheme propose to 
works of an engineer at Reading, and the reply supply 50 million gallons a day to the populous 
to inquiries as to the reason of employing this | districts, on the route of the conduit. To com- 
method of sending such heavy materials by pensate for water thus supplied, an additional 
road, along a line to which both a railway and a supply is to be brought from Bala Lake to join 
canal ran parallel, was, that it was cheaper the main conduit at Stoke-upon-Trent, and a 
than either of the other methods! How far reservoir is to be formed there to hold twenty- 
this may be the case we are unable to say; butas one Jays’ supply. The cost of these additional 
to the fact of the steady progress of the unac- works is estimated at 1,500,000/,, and the quan- 
customed convoy, again, and again, and again, tity expec ed to be obtained thereby 50 to 60 
we can speak from ocular witness. | million gal'ons a day. 

The steam plough, the steam thrashing-| The total estimate is 13,500,0001., of which 
machine, and the road traction-engine, are all 360,000/. wonld be required for the long tunnel 
of them more difficult and less promising appli- at the head of the conduit. 
cations of mechanical power to the service of It is proposed to levy a compulsory rate in 
the agriculturist, than is that of the hot-air this case, as in thatof the Welsh scheme, and to | 
blast to haymaking or to harvesting. Each of purchase and incorporate the existing works and 
the former, notably the plough, might well have secure the companies in their present incomes. 
been considered likely to present insuperable! The Commissioners have made a similar inde- 
obstacles to the civil engineer. The drying of pendent investigation into the quality of this 
corn by artificial means, on the contrary, has | water to that they have made into the quality of 
been long indicated as practicable. It formed a | the water of North Wales. The results of the 
portion of the Austrian arrangements for the analyses are very similar to those of the Welsh 
defence of the famons Quadrilateral. It has been, | Waters, as regards softness and purity, but are 
in a limited and peculiar manner, familiar to | Open to the same objections that they are liable 
Englishmen from the distant time when beer | to be coloured by peat. 
displaced mead as a national drink. M.H.,and| The Commissioners’ remarks on this scheme 
D. H., and similar cabalistic letters,on the doors | are very similar to those on Mr. Bateman’s :— 
of our great breweries, tell us of the artificial] the plan is practicable,—the estimates are un- 
torrification of the greater part of our annual certain, — the quantity of water obtainable 
crop of barley. And yet, ever since we first | abundant,—quality of water satisfactory, subject | 
learned to brew malt and hops, we have been | to the same objections that are mentioned in the | 
content to let our precious wheat crops germinate | Welsh case. “There would probably be less 
in the very shock, if St. Swithin came upon us| formidable opposition to this scheme than to 
in anger. | Mr. Bateman’s on account of the less magnitude 

We shall be glad to hear more of the premiated and importance of the river flowing from the 
machinery for harvesting. We must not be district; but the objections from possible 
understood as committing ourselves to vouch for | stoppages of the flow in the conduit would be 
the excellence of this particular plan, or of any increased in proportion to its greater length.” | 
other which we have not had the opportunity of | (The length of Mr. Bateman’s aqueduct is’ 
testing. But as to the importance of the object 180 miles; that of Messrs. Hemans and Hassard 
to be attained, and the perfect feasibility of 270 miles.) 
attaining that object, as to the tens of millions | The water would be delivered by this scheme 
sterling which the farmer may annually pocket | at a level 37} ft. lower than by that of Mr. 
at the cost of a few hundreds of guineas spent | Bateman, and therefore the necessity of pumping 
in fees to the civil engineer, and a few thousands | is increased to a greater extent by it than by the 
or tens of thousands laid out in machinery, we latter. 
have no more doubt than we have as to the| “There is no doubt that the lake district is a 
combustibility of coal. Englishmen will have | very fine gathering-ground for soft water ; but it | 
only themselves to blame, henceforth, for dearth is deserving of consideration that this district is 
caused by a wet harvest. not unlikely to be claimed as the most natural 

“ source of supply for large and increasing 














REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON WATER SUPPLY. 


ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF OBTAINING LARGE 
SUPPLIES OF WATER FROM THE MOUNTAINOUS 
DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Tue Cumberland Lake scheme of Messrs. 
Hemans and Hassard is reported on less fally 
than that of Mr. Bateman, for it has many points 
of resemblance, and therefore the same remarks 
in many cases apply to both. The lakes of 
Thirlmere, Ullswater, and Haweswater are the 
source proposed in this scheme, and the water, 
having been brought through a tunnel 7} miles 
in length, under a range of hills to a point above 
Windermere, would thence flow by gravitation 
through a condait to London. 

The rainfall has in this district been well 
ascertained, and Mr. G. J. Symons infers from 





manufacturing populations in the North of! 
England, for whom soft water would be par-| 
ticularly valuable ; and we hold it to be erroneons | 
in principle that any one town or district should 
take possession of a gathering-ground geographi- 
cally belonging to another, unless it can be 
clearly shown that circumstances render such a 
step justifiable.” 

This is the keysnote of the report. 

Mr. Hamilton Falton’s plan is to take water 
from the upper sources of the River Wye in Mid 
Wales, having a drainage area of 440 square 
miles. From an assumed rainfall of 60 in., 
giving 30 in. available, it is calculated that there 
would be a yield of 393 million gallons a day. 
The conduit to convey the water to London 
would be 180 miles long, passing Glassbury and 
Hay, and thence near Kington, Ludlow, Tenbury, 
Bewdley, Stourport, Bromsgrove, Henley-in- 
Arden, Warwick, Banbury, Tring, and Watford, 
toa point near Barnet, eight miles from Hyde 














* See p. 579, ante, 


Park, where a service reservoir would be con- 


structed at a level 276 ft. above the mean geq 

level. The aqueduct is intended to be 15 f, 

wide and 14} se cnet Stk & TOIL? Boma 6 ia, 
a 


to 24 in. per mile, t is calculated to deliver 
230 million gallons a day. For the first portion 
of the scheme, to bring 130 million gallons g 
day, the cost would be 7,000,0001., and for an 
additional 100 million gallons a day a farther 
sum of 2,000,0001. The Commissioners haye 
had no evidence on this scheme, except from the 
promoter himself. They consider, however, that 
from its general similarity to Mr. Bateman’s plan 
it might be further investigated if any scheme 
of the kind for the supply of the metropolig 
should be deemed necessary ; and we think so too, 

Mr. George Remington’s plan is to bring 
water from the source of the River Dove, in 
Derbyshire, by a conduit 185 miles long, to a 
reservoir to be made on Barnet-hill, at a level 
300 ft. above the mean level of the sea. It ig 
proposed to appropriate a drainage area of 262 
square miles. By assuming a rainfall of 48 in. 
it is calculated that 100 million gallons a day 
may be delivered at Barnet at an estimated cost 
of 5,000,0001. 

The Commissioners regard this scheme merely 
in the light of a suggestion, and say that in any 
ease it could only form an auxiliary source; 
while, from the proximity of a number of im. 
portant manufacturing towns, they consider 
such a source should be reserved for their 
supply, for which it seems to them well fitted. 

In some “ Remarks on Gravitation Schemes 
generally,” the Commissioners say that there 
has not yet been a sufficient experience of these 
works to enable engineers to make accurate 
calculations, in all cases, as to their sufficiency, 

The Rivington Pike scheme was expected to 
yield a supply to Liverpool of 12 or 13 million 
gallons a day, but “the Rivington works are 
practically a failure as gravitation works; three 
dry years in succession reduce the available 
water to 6 millions of gallons per day, and four 


‘successive years of drought, which may very 


possibly occur in future, would reduce it still 
further ; and unless enormous reservoirs or lakes 
could be made, capable of storing the surplus 
waters of three or four years, these works must 
prove insufficient.” 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne the gravitation works 
failed, and after an enlargement are still insuf- 
ficient, and a permanent pumping establishment 
is now in course of erection. 

The supply to Bristol, from the Mendip Hills, 
established in 1851, failed in 1864, and recourse is 
now had to pumping fromsprings nearer the town. 

All gravitation works in England were sub- 
jected to a severe test in 1868. From the end 
of April to the end of September there was 
scarcely any rain. 

At Manchester the corporation, on the 3rd of 
August, limited the supply to 12 hours a day, 
stopped the street watering, and diminished the 
trade supplies by one half. They also made an 
arrangement with the mill-owners to reduce the 
quantity of compensation water by one half, 
giving money compensation for the deficiency. 
In the middle of September, the general supply 
to the town was further limited to 8 hours a day, 
and the quantity to trades also diminished. The 
8 hours supply lasted 7 days, and the 12 hours 
supply 76 days. 2. 

Ono the 25th of September, after 150 days 
drought, there were in store 435,000,000 gallons ; 
but supposing the supply of the fall quantity 
had been continued, the store would have been 


| exhausted before that time. 


The storage at Manchester is at present defi- 
cient ; it is but 24,000 cubic feet per acre of the 
gathering-ground. At Liverpool it is 48,500, at 
Dublin 25,500, at Loch Katrine 30,000, and at 
Gorbals 52,000. 

At Halifax, Sheffield, Bradford, and Rochdale, 
the water supply was also reduced in quantity 
during the year 1868, these all being gravitation 
works ; and at Preston, Newcastle, and Kendal, 
the supply failed outright, and pumping was 
resorted to. 

The Commissioners remark that “ the causes 
of this difficulty may be either in an over-estl- 
mate of the available rainfall, or in au insufficient 
provision of storage. The sufficiency of water: 
collecting plans in these respects must be test 
both by the concurrence of several dry years, 
and by occasional droughts of long duration; 
and to obtain the necessary data on these pon's 
for any particular district most require local 
observations on that district extended over 4 
considerable time.” 

For these and other cognate reasons the Com- 
missioners do not recommend the adoption of any 
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of the four plans submitted to them for the 
supply of the metropolis, They then turn their 
attention to wells and springs, and finally to the 
river Thames. 





EXHIBITIONS THAT CONCERNED US AT 
THE MANCHESTER SHOWS. 


In addition to the comparatively small number 
of objects at the shows of the Societies at 
Manchester, that were noticed in the Builder of 
last week, there were other stands on the 
grounds, the contents of which were fairly 
entitled to a passing notice, 

One of the exhibits meriting comment may 
have been seen by some visitors by accident, as it 
somehow failed to get placed, in any form, in the 
catalogue of 526 pages. Stand 244 contained a 


there were certain stands constantly surrounded 
by thick fringes of spectators, especially in the 
case of machines devoted to the working of wood 
and stone. Among the first were the beantifully 
made machines of Messrs. Allen Ransome & 
Co., of Chelsea, and the interesting exhibits of 
Powis, James, & Co., Ruston, Proctor, & Ce., 
the Reading Iron Works Company, Clayton & 
Shuttleworth, Hancock & Foden, Samuel Wors- 
sam & Co., of Chelsea; Robinson & Son, 
C. Powis & Co., and numerons others in the 
same class. Of the stone working machines 
the most interesting was the stone-dresser 
of Messrs. Coulter & Harpin, of Huddersfield, 
for dressing granite, marble, delf-stone, or 
free-stone, without chiselling. The dresser 
was exhibited at work, as was algo Marsden 
& Co.’s stone-breaking machine. Near akin 
to the stone-breaker are the road-rollers, by 





special attraction in a working model, exhibited 
by Messrs. Cockshoot & Weatherill, of Man- | 
chester, of a new railway-brake. The model | 


which such a remarkable improvement has 
been effected, of late years, in the laying and 


consisted of two quarter-sized railway carriages, repair of public roads. Of these there were 
fitted with the new apparatus, and which ran | two exhibited, one by Messrs. Aveling & Porter, 
experimental trips upon a short length of narrow | with whom this important machine is a well- 
gauge railway, the carriages conveying a few , known specialty ; the other, which met with an 
passengers at each trip. The brake performed accident, by which it was unfortunately disabled 
admirably, and stopped the little train with from competing, by Messrs. Manning, Wardle, & 
unfailing precision after it ran down a steep Co., of Leeds,—a French machine. It may be 
gradient to a short level reach. Some of the mentioned on this subject, that Messrs. Aveling & | 
visitors to this stand had their attention attracted Porter laid half an acre of solid road in ten 
by its floor, which was laid, in their concrete | hoars at the commencement of the show for | 





GEORGE PEABODY, 
MERCHANT AND HERO, 
A Sonnet. 
(In view of the City Statue, uncovered 23rd July, 1369.) 


Rest, and the priceless blessing of the poor 
Be with thee, in the land that gave thee birth ; 
No better fruit grows on the teeming earth 
Than such sweet thanks as spring beside the door, 
Be it in populous town or lonesome moor, 
That human kindness wings its healieg flight, 
And waking beauty in the homes of night, 
Fioods as with angel-track the cottage-floor; 
Yet would we keep thine image near us still, 
And, therefore, in the face of all our store, 
We throne thee, and tho’ fortune good or ill 
Go with the restless tribes that round thee pour, 
Long shall that kindly face true message bear, 
And turn to mercy all our greedy care. 

Ausaczer Hay Hix, 





PROPOSED DESTRUCTION OF THE 
LIVERPOOL TOWN-HALL. 


Ir appears from the Liverpool papers that a 
proposal has been made to remove the Town-hall 
containing the Mayor’s Reception-rooms and the 
Council Chamber, and erect it on a vacant plot 
of ground behind the new Public Offices in Dale- 
street, with such modifications as will bring it 
into harmony with the latter building. 

Considering the fate of this edifice as a matter 
not merely of local, but one of national interest 
and importance, and as such not unworthy the 





pavement, by the Liverpool Cement Company, the principal approach. The more notable of | notice of the Builder, I beg to occupy a brief 
This material seems to possess decided merit. | the other machines in motion included a superb | space with some remarks relative to the building, 
and the specimen shown presented an excellent portable engine, by Ransomes, Sims, & Hea, of and the proposal in question. I do not believe 
surface, perfectly smooth and very hard. It is Ipswich, and a beautifully-finished stationary the latter at all likely to meet with acceptance 
alleged concerning it that it costs only from a horizontal engine, by Messrs. Clayton & Shuttle- at present; but the mere existence of such a 
halt to a third of the price of ordinary flagging, worth, of Lincoln. The brick-making machines proposal, with the feelings or wishes that pro- 


and that it is being tried alongsideof granite inthe | 


of Clayton, Page & Co., Morton & Co., Scragg, | 


posal indicates, renders it high time to set forth 


Liverpool New Exchange, where it has been laid | Whitehead, and Middleton, exhibited, for the the claims to continued existence of an edifice, 


for two years. If we mistake not, the cardinal | 
virtue of the material lies in the circumstance 
that there is a proportion of oxide of iron in the 
clay used in the composition. 

The most artistic objects in the exhibition 
relating to the building trade were pro- 
bably the large collection of enamelled slate 
mantelpieces, shown by Messrs. Belcher, Gee, & 
Co., of Gloucester. The examples included 
imitations of serpentines, red and green, Rouge 
Royale, Egyptian green, red, and grey granites, 
with floral and froit panels that might have 
come from Lance’s palette and pencil. 

Messrs. Musgrave, Brothers, of Belfast, had s 
large stand well furnished with the improved 


greater part at work, alsoattracted much notice | 
and admiration; as did also the pumps of 
Tangye Brothers, J. & H. Gwynne, Owens & Co., | 
Warner & Sons, Norton, Tuxford, & Sons, Hay- 
ward, Tyler, & Co., Woods, Cocksedge, & Warner, | 
and Williamson Brothers, with the productions | 
of numerous makers of hand-power pumps. 

A large number of articles and implements 
of American invention were displayed by English | 
exhibitors ; but farther enumeration or reference 
to the exhibits of either English or other in- 
ventors is beyond the limits of space at disposal. 





THE PEABODY STATUE IN LONDON, 


stable, cowhouse, kennel, and piggery fittings, 
and appurtenances, for which they haveachieved! Tue newspapers have told how that a statue 
a high reputation. Their tumbling mangers and | of the munificent George Peabody was unveiled, 
water-pots, sliding barriers between stalls, and | on Friday last, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
loose-box doors, were specially worthy of note.|in company of the Lord Mayor. The Prince 
In the same department, there was a good show said happily and heartily,—‘ I can never forget 
at Stand 190 of the prize stable fittings mann- | the reception which I had in America nine years 
factured by Messrs. Cottam & Co., of London, | ago, and my earnest wish and hope is that Enog- 
including a variety of their excellent enamelled land and America may go hand in hand in peace 
mangers and water-troughs, and general stable and prosperity.” 
furnishings. The St. Pancras Ironworks Company! ‘The American Minister, Mr. Motley, spoke 
were also large exhibitors at Stand 93 of the | like a scholar and a gentleman, though we quite 
same class of good fittings and articles. agree with him that when he said he could not 
The exhibits of Mr. James Howorth’s archi- | tell which was the more like, the statue to Mr. 
median screw ventilator excited much interest.| Peabody, or Mr. Peabody to the statue, he used 
They were shown in great variety, of all sizes as | “ a confused expression.” 
adapted for the chimney of a cottage, or for the | The committee went all the way to Rome to 
roof of a church or public hall. The arrange-| get a sculptor, Mr. W. W. Story, who is an 
ments for lubrication are ingenious, but the American (and an able man too), and could not 
statement that the repositoriesfor the lubricating | find a founder to put the work into metal nearer 
agent will serve for seven years without replenish- | than Munich,—Fredk. Miller. After all this long 
ment, should be received cum grano salis. travel, and the expenditure of some 3,0001., what 
Messrs. Francis Morton & Co., of Liverpool, | is the result ? We answer, with regret, an entire 
had a plentifully furnished stand, an excellent mistake and disappointment,—at least, for the 
exposition of their manufactures, and of their | present. The excellent philanthropist sits hat- 
application of iron to various structural paur- | less in an ordinary library-chair, without asingle 
poses, including churches, schools, warehouses, touch of ideality to make it other than a seated 
volunteer drill-halls, ornamental sporting lodges,| man most awkwardly placed amongst some 
cottages, cricket tents, corn-shed roofs, bridges, | irregalarly-shaped buildings dpropos of nothing, 








the destruction of which should not even be 
named or dreamt of. 
The Liverpool Town-hall, the design of Wood, 


| of Bath, is not a building of historic interest, 


save so far as it associates itself in the mind 
with the growth and history of the town. Bat 
it is as genuine a specimen of Italian architecture 
as any the last century could show; exhibiting 
a chaste and harmonious combination of what is 
most noble and majestic in the Classic styles, 
with much of the picturesqueness of the Gothic ; 
and though its beauty may not be so organic as 
that of Nature and the Gothic, it is nevertheless, 
I believe, genuine architecture also. It presents 
a grand square mass of building, fronted by a 
two-storied portico, and finished above with a 
poetically relieved rotunda, crowned by a dome,— 
for the successful treatment and application of 
which (the noblest feature of architecture), in 
the production of a most graceful composition, a 
rare merit now-a-days, I consider this structure 
remarkable; as it is also for its unique and 
effective sculptural embellishment, which fully 
satisfies the eye, and not the eye alone. 

It has, in short, all the elements and qualities 
of a great work of structoral art, and much that 
is wanting in examples which men cross oceans 
or continents to see, some of which would look 
tame or ugly compilations of undigested elements 
beside it. I do not know a domed composition 
either in this country, in France, or in Italy, so 
wisely and tastefully crowned as this is by, 
instead of the stereotyped lantern, the colossal 
figure of Britannia complacently looking down 
on the busy battling life below; or where sculp- 
ture and architecture are everywhere more 
skilfully blended. 

Of the interior of the edifice I will only say 
that it is worthy of the exterior, comprising a 
noble staircase and a fine suite of apartments. 

Such is the structure it is proposed to destroy. 
I say destroy, for there is no consolation in the 
promise of its reappearance at the back of the 
new Municipal Offices, but the reverse ; s0 
much so that I should pray, if the building is to 


and a great variety of other erections. 

Mr. James Braggins, of Banbury, made an 
excellent display of oak park and field gates, 
hung with his patent hinges, and fitted, in some 
instances, with his patent gate-lock,—a useful 
contrivance for bridle-road gates, and much 
more convenient than the padlock. It can be 
locked without key, but requires the key to open 
it. It is sunk flush into the gate-post, and offers 
no tearing surface to rs-by. 

To select, from such a host of objects, almost 
all more or less interesting and important, a 
necessarily small number for mention might 
seem invidious, and is certainly not an easy task. 
It may be mentioned, in general terms, that 
machines in motion seemed to attract the greatest 
degree of popular interest, especially those that 
were doing real work. On the shilling days 





and square with nothing. 

The first impression on seeing the figure is 
that it is something put up for sale; the second, 
especially if there be a number of persons 
gathered round about it, that it is an auctioneer, 
not for sale, but selling. We are not joking: 
neither do we desire uselessly to find fault. Oar 
object is improvement if possible. 

The figare cannot remain where it is. Before 
the permanent pedestal is ready to be erected a 
better site should be found for it, and a care- 
fally-designed canopy should be put over the 
statue. The stalwart form of good George 
Peabody, in his coat and trousers, as he lived, 
sitting without his hat amongst the Insurance 
Offices at the back of the Exchange, in a pelting 
shower or pea-soupy fog, is a sight that surely 





cannot long be endured even in London. 


come down, in mercy let it remain down. Let 
us have no reproduction of it as that proposed, 
which would be far worse than its final demoli- 
tion. But let us consider fora moment what the 
scheme holds forth. It is proposed to remove 
the present Town-hall from the most respectable 
and proper position it could possibly occupy in 
the town,—in front of a grand quadrangle, where 
it is the central crowning feature of a noble 
group of commercial edifices surrounding it on 
all sides, which it unites and dignifies by its 
more majestic character and style, and which, 
without it, would stand like a family bereft of ita 
head,—it is proposed to take it from this posi- 
tion, where it sits “ like a king in the army,” and 
to re-erect it, despoiled of its old familiar face, 
now more beautiful from the rich tints of time 
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and weather, and modified to harmonise with a 
building of an entirely different composition,— 
on a site abutting upon some of the meanest 
streets in the town, which cannot and will not 
be remodelled for a century. What all this can 
result in, but the production of a spectacle such 
as those who had seen and loved the old build- 
ing, streaming with life, and in sympathy with 
earth and sky, would be thankful even to an 
earthquake to hide from them, I am unable to 
imagine. 

There are few objects, either of art or external 
nature, that so wind themselves around the heart 
as beautiful edifices, as the eye grows familiar 
with them. This one has wound itself round 
mine; and, I believe, their name is legion who 
could say the same. I know artists, now distin- 
guished, born or brought up in this town, who 
with myself first awoke to the wonders of the 


these remarks, and design no offence to any one. 
Bat having known and loved the subject of them 
from infancy, I should feel myself something 
like a traitor to my profession and to the soul- 
born art of architecture were I to see it menaced 
without protest. Should my protest eventually 
prove vain, I shall still be happy to have re- 
corded iton the enduring page of the Builder. 
SamvueL Huaeins. 





THE ARCH OLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
BURY 8ST. EDMUND’S. 


Great efforts were made by those in autho- 
rity that the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (so called, 
although during the twenty-five years of its 
existence it has never been established or 





world /{ art, and were inspired with a love of it, ; endowed in the latter country) should not be so 
while roaming in boyhood about the old Exchange | meagre as that at Lancaster, and the result has 
and Town-hall area,androundthe beautiful monu- been very considerable success. This is a great 
mentof Nelson. By these, and by thousands who ' source of congratulation, seeing how busy death 
are not artists, would the disappearance of the has been of late years among its members, and 
Town-hall be felt like the loss of a beloved friend. how few young men, unfortunately, present 

There is another consideration which I urged themselves to fill up the vacant places. A book 


in defence of it a year or two agoinapaperread that has just been published calls to mind some | 


to the Architectural Society of Liverpool, and former meetings, when Crabb Robinson, and his 
published in an influential local magazine, viz., | kind-hearted contemporary, Hopkinson, of Stam- 
its being essential to the very identity of the ford, used to join in a contest of wit and ex- 
town. There are in every city certain buildings | perience. Since our last meeting, too, we have 
the removal of which would impair that city’s lost Petit, whose critical accuracy and artistic 





read a paper on a petition, hitherto unpublished 
from the Prior and Angustine Canons of Wal. 
singham to ios Clove, asking her to abandon 
her project of allowing the Franciscan friars to 
settle in their neighbourhood. It was a curious 
petition, showing in those good old pious days 
which some are striving to revive, how pounds 
shillings, and pence were mixed up with the 
glory of God, and the ease and comfort of the 
prior and his canons. 

On Wednesday we made excursions ; first, to 
Clare, After visiting the remains of the priory 
and the castle, we procaaties tothe church. On 
my arrival there I was convinced, of what J 
have before s ted in another publication, 
that Dowsing, who is so often quoted as an 
illustration of the iconoclasm of Cromwell, said 
“ the thing that is not.” He writes“ in the church 
of Clare I destroyed one thousand images in 
niches.” It is a tall perpendicular church, with 
not a niche in it, He says also, I destroyed “ the 
sun and the moon.” I do not know how many 
suns and how many moons the good people of 
Clare required in the olden time; but there 
is a sun and there is a moon still in the 





east window. Mr. Bioxam, who, I believe, 
is an authority, averred that the yellow 
glass in the east window was of the reign of 
Elizabeth. If Dowsing’s attack on Clare church 





was go “ thorough,” how could he have left the 
monogram of the Virgin that is still on the finely 
carved wooden pew or chapel that remains? 


identity in the minds of the inhabitants. Such | skill were ever given to the Institute with un- | The glass that remains ia more than in many 
are St. Peter’s Church and the Coliseum to grudging liberality,—a loss which causes a void places of which we have not such a detailed 
Rome ; Notre Dame and the Louvre to Paris; that cannot easily, perhaps never may, be account of the destruction. 

St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace to Venice; filled. We then went to Long Milford Church, where 
their great cathedrals to Cologne, Florence,| The success on the present occasion is the Mr. Almack gave us a capital account of the 
and Milan; St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey ' more noteworthy, also, as the political exigencies manner in which he had restored the old glass. 
to London. They are, in each case, the pineal | of the times left us without many of our great He also produced a very interesting ‘“Church- 
gland, as it were—or a sort of moral abstract | men. The Marquis of Bristol and Lord Talbot warden’s book,’ in which were entered the pro- 
and epitome of the whole city; they are the/de Malahide were not present at the opening ceedings in connexion with the church in the 
image which its genius assumes in the mind or meeting, and we were without even a member , sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There are 
wears to the heart of every true native. And of Parliament. The most jovial of our members | the particulars of the “ cleansing of the church,” 
such is the Town-hall, Liverpool. You may | who had been engaged to return thanks for in the reign of Edward VI., and the disposal 
mangle the Custom House ; you may beat down! their attendance, had to waste the speech that and destruction of various articles. Among 
the railway stations and a score of other public | he had prepared under his midnight camphine. | others it mentions an alabaster tablet, having on 


works, with but little violence to any mental| We had the advantage, however, of one of the it a bas relief of the adoration of the Magi: this 
impression of the town; but touch the Town. | most genial of mayors, to whom no small debt of was “sold to Maister Clapton for two shillings.” 
ball, and you touch the apple of its eye. gratitude is due for the pleasure we oxperienced And, according to Mr, Almack, the said Maister 
Remove this, and you have changed its cha- , and the facilities offered for the attainment of | Clapton buried it to prevent discovery, and it now 
racter; you have destroyed its identity. The the objects which the Institute had in view. adorns the north-east wall of the church, Verily 
Liver may fiy over it again, but it is Liverpool| Lord John Hervey took the chair, in the the Reformers and the mercenary left very 
no longer, and may receive a new name; or,as absence of his brother, and spoke gracefully. | little for the Puritans to deatroy. 
at Edinburgh and some other places, it may be The address from the corporation was cordial| We then visited the fine old halls of Kentwell 
called “the new town,” save that, unlike these and poetical. The speakers who followed and Melford, the owners of which displayed a 
cities, it would be unaccompanied by any old | acquitted themselves in a way that made us | most cordial sympathy with the curiosity that 
one. : | forget the fears, which the absence of the “ great | prompted our visit. The next place seen was 
Bat the architectural qualities of the Town-| ones” had engendered, Lord Arthur Hervey, | Lavenham, where we were received by the rector, 
hall should be its sufficient shield. These on behalf of the Local Society, tendered a | the Rev. J. M. Croker. ‘The church had 
render it the Parthenon of Liverpool, whose | welcome in words replete with kindly sentiment. | considerable attention, and a fine timber-house 
architecture appropriately reaches its highest This was seconded by Mr. J. J. Bevan. The in the town attracted several sketchers, and 
tone in the building of highest civil destination. Rev. J. R. Green returned thanks for the Insti- | invoked much interest. saad 
The destruction of that building would be as’ tute in a good speech displaying local knowledge |. In the evening there was a meeting in the 
great a disaster to the architectural status of and illustrative of the polemics of the town in Guildhall, at which a paper was read by the 
Liverpool as the greatest enemy of the town or bygonedays. The Rev. F.R. Chapman welcomed | Rev. J. R. Green, which, I hope, will be pub- 
foe of architectural beauty, if there be one, | the Institute on the part of the clergy ; and with | lished in eztenso, illustrating the struggles of the 
could wish. A week’s bombardment of the port | a candour not always characteristic of the clerical Burgesses of Bury with Abbots on the question 
from the Mersey might be less mischievous. ‘mind, asked absolution for the neglect of the | of jurisdiction, and the attainment by the people 
Let me respectfully submit these considera- | clergy in past years in allowing the buildings | of their liberties, and the destruction of priestly 


tions to the attention of the Town Council of Liver- | which had been entrusted to their keeping to go 
pool, which numbers among its members many to decay. But he hoped that the care they were 
men of taste, and some who, from professional | now displaying would atone for their former 
ability and culture, are, I know, fully alive to | indifference. 

the merits of the Town-hall. The premiam offered| The business being concluded, the members 
by the scheme of removal, which only shows | adjourned to the Angel Hotel, where they were 
how inferior the proposed site is deemed to the hospitably entertained by the Mayor. We then 
old one, were it increased tenfold, should weigh | proceeded to visit the objects of interest in the 
nothing against a building which is the chief|town under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Parker; 
architectural ornament and glory of the place, | the remains of the abbey being the first. The 


related to all inhabitants of taste and feeling | 
by their sympathy with it, and possessed of a 
power to stir the memory, the heart, or the 
imagination of each, and which, once destroyed, 
the wealth of the Indies could not replace. 

The insufficiency of space in the conncil- 
chamber complained of may surely be obviated 
by extension, for which there is ample space; 
and this is the only fault of the old building; 
for the protrusion of the front beyond the 
general line of street which has been urged, is a 
beauty rather than a blemish, for it heightens 
the effect as you approach the Hall from either 
direction. Let the street continue to bend round 
the building, which it may with even advantage 
to itself, since the finest streets in Europe, and 
where the architecture is shown to greatest 
advantage, are not those bounded by straight 
lines, but those which, like the High-street of 
Oxford, are ever changing their direction. 

I need scarcely say that I have no interest 


destruction of the monastic buildings has been so 
complete that scarcely an ashlar remains to tell 
its story, and a mass of rubble, or a mound, is 
all that is left to show where mitred abbot sat 
in state, or pious pilgrim trod. The Norman 
Tower, the Abbey Tower, and the Abbot’s Bridge, 
remain to illustrate more sadly the ruin that is 
around them. At Moyse’s Hall, or the Jews’ 
House as it igs called, Mr. Parker took occasion 
to say that as the Jews were the richest, they 
were the first to build stone houses. This does 
not agree with our early reading of the perse- 
cutions of the Jews, and how they were obliged 
to conceal their wealth to evade the outrages of 
kings, barons, and priesta; and even in our own 
time we know till what a recent day they have 
had to “thank God that there was a House of 
Lords” that kept them from their rights of 
citizenship, 

In the evening there was a sectional meeting, 
at which Mr. Morant, of Norwich, read an inte- 





but that of art and the public taste to serve by 


resting paper on the Abbey. Mr. Lee Warner 


domination. ‘ 

On Thursday there was the annual meeting of 
members, The report stated that the financial 
condition of the Institute was very satisfactory ; 
that efforts were being made to bring up the 
arrears of the Jo so as to prevent the 
anomaly of papers which were read at meetings 
in 1869 appearing under the date of 1863, It 
was resolved that, in consequence of an earnest 
wish expressed by the corporation and other 
persons of Leicester, the Institute would meet 
at that place in 1870, The report also contained 
an earnest appeal for new members. Afterw 
there was a meeting of the Historical Section, at 
which Lord Arthur Hervey (who was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to make the meeting 
successful and pleasant) read an address. He 
pointed out the qualifications necessary for an 
historian, and said that “ » good critical judgmers 
was not always found in antiquaries;— ® ™ 
reproof to those who manifest too great ao 
intrepidity of conjecture. ; J 

A paper was read that had been kindly written 
for is pasar by pes Jon wring gs 
on the bi of Sir Simonds d’ 
was & model of ehak such a paper should be— 
short, but containing all the traits of character 
necessary to illustrate the mind and my 
stances of the individual, the times in which O¢ 
lived, and the social and political influences tha 
surrounded him. 





In the afternoon we went by invitation to visit 
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the Marquis of Bristol at his quaint mansion of 
Ickworth. After ing of his lordship’s 
hospitality, we proceeded to Little Saxham 
Church, with its round tower. Afterwards to 
West Stow Hall and Hengrave Hall, The last 
we had visited when the Institute met at 
Cambridge, but time did not seem to have 
dimivished the admiration of the fine old 
mansion. In the evening there was a conver- 
sazione in the well-stored and interesting 
museum. There were the cross and chain 
belonging to the Queen which had been found at 
Clare. In my poor judgment it does not seem 
of very ancient workmanship. That which was 
the source of most attraction was an autograph 
of Shakspeare discovered in a small book which 
had been sent to show the signature of Dryden 
and others, They had been pasted in by some 
collector. 

On Friday there were sectional meetings, at 
which several papers were read. The most 
notable was that by the Rev. Dr. Margolionth on 


“ The Vestiges of the Historic Anglo-Hebrews in | 


East Anglia.” It displayed a large amount of 
learning and an immense deal of conjecture. 
He upset Mr. Parker’s theory of Moyse’s house 


For such as could stay on Monday, there was 
an excursion to Haughley Castle, Gipping With- 
erden, Woolpit Hesset, and Rougham churches, 
and Rushbrooke Hall, showing that there was no 
lack of objects to exercise our criticism, improve 
our taste, or add toour knowledge. The meeting 
was more numerously attended than at Lan- 
caster, though a visitor who travelled down on 
the Monday might have anticipated a larger 
congress from the way in which a few taxed the 
resources of the Great Eastern Railway Company. 
At Marks Tey Junction there was not an extra 
carriage to be obtained, and the crowding of the 
three or four carriages that ply between that 
important station and Bury was so great that a 
gentleman whose passion is for Early Italian Art 
was compelled to go in the luggage-van, and his 
wife and daughter were seen sitting on their 
boxes like servants waiting for an omnibus. 

There can be no doubt in any one’s mind that 
the meeting was a success, and if we inquire to 
;whom this was due, the Ven. Lord Arthor 
Hervey must have the first place. His graceful 
|courtesy and kind consideration of every one; 

his cheerful and unaffected participation in all 
| that was done, will be long remembered. The 





buildings. Thinking it necessary to have some 
disinterested person attached to the office to give 
advice to the First Commissioner, he selected 
Mr. Fergusson, whose appointment had given 
general satisfaction, who had already effected a 
large saving to the public, and who, if appointed 
some years ago, would have prevented much 
extravagant expenditure. 

After some remarks from Mr. Ward-Hunt on 
the one hand, and Mr. Ayrton on the other, the 
former condemning and the latter justifying the 
arrangement, the report was agreed to. 

We have before us a Copy of Papers relating to 
the recent changes in the Office of Works, from 
which it would seem that there has been a bit of 
amess. We cannot, however, just now go into 
the matter, 





ANCIENT DECORATION. 


At the recent successful congress of the 
Bucks Architectural Society, Mr. J. H. Parker 
made a suggestion that at these meetings a 
photographer should accompany the members, 
who might take instructions what objects were 
most worthy of being reproduced, and who 


being a private house, saying that it had been! next place must be awarded to Mr. Thompson, 
built for a synagogue. He even went so far as to | the mayor, through whose instrumentality every 
identify the rabbi after whom it was named.' one must have carried away a most agreeable 


might take photographs within the next week 
or two. Local societies might thus, by means of 
exchanges, know what was being done else- 





The Jews did doubtless possess great wealth ; 
but without some documentary evidence it is 
hard to believe that they would have employed 
the skilled Norman architects to raise a building 
that would have inspired the jealousy or cupidity 


of the neighbouring monastery. It may have! 


been used as a synagogue in after years; but at 
its erection it was most likely a toll-house of the 
town, or a place where the abbot sought and 
wrung his dues from the people. 

In the afternoon we were kindly invited by 
Lady Cullam to Hardwick House to inspect the 
“ Etruscan antiquities.” They were described by 
Professor Churchill Babington. In the course of 
his remarks he said it was now quite certain 
that the Etruscans obtained all their fictile works 
from Greece ; that in their bronze and other! 
works they had bodily copied the Greek forms 
and styles without any alteration or modification. 
He expressed great surprise that at this time 
any one should know so little of the subject as to 
describe those vases which were in the museum 
as Etroscan instead of Greek. The gentleman 
who exhibited them felt his toes trodden upon, 
and was sore accordingly. 


‘impression of their pilgrimage to Bury St. where. This plan was adopted in Somerset and 
| Edmund’s. FSA Kent, and he hoped that it would be more 





aseenie widely extended. Archeology was perhaps 

more indebted to photography than any other 
FOUL AIR IN A SEWAGE TANK AT | gcience. It was impossible that a drawing 
LIVERPOOL. could represent, for instance, the joints of the 


| Irbeing intended to turn on the sewage into the | apa f which were often a guide to the date 
bewonpbinnd we basa! gy usta deagy ase a ga \° The Rev. Hi Bull read a paper on the Frescoes 
frac gag oe phy ppd ma 7 alve, |i Lathbury Charch The vrlter commenced 
own into a tan o something to a valve. : : 4 
a ea ear catecncting he wos errevors Fr | 2 satin Places couectell with dvioe worship, 
fell lt S On pcesera this Mr. Chacles | and alluding to the catacombs, he observed that 
Belcoe, C.E., who is engineer for the works, the earlier paintings, some of which reach back 
bravely, but inconsiderately, went down to assist | ae rronror tig ig pag to er, sepeeeets Br . 
i i i aracteri y ,. 
10 ist ag HBiore my gg Ange ys Meany | Very few forms of human soffering are here 
also overcome, and fell to the Ready Leshhes | exhibited—not even the Crucifixion, the — 
i ] 'or the Day of Judgment. ‘The Good Shep- 
fal. All three were bronght out ia" state of herd,” Miracles of Merey, and similar subjects 
prostration and insensibility. The last who went | + a persed oo ot mig * 
down was found also to have sustained a very | MO@eval times, we com 2 
severe scalp wound. It is very strange that the | ares. prt pp: toe mene ete, Petaacee ¥. e 
frequent repetition of this same sort of thing” ied to d Fe Red } per ‘ ” 
does not prevent its further continuance. Where °° to describe the remains of the frescoes, 








After the lecture, we strolled about the lovely 
grounds, and forgot the disputes about ancient 


one man is overcome by foul air, how can another | Which are not properly so called, being done in 


‘resist it? If there be the least suspicion of the | What is termed distemper. Mr. Bull remarked 


art, in the contemplation of modern cultivation | accumulation of foul air, a light should be | that the chancel being less visible to the people 
and beauty. In the evening a large number of | lowered down first. Where a light will not burn, | Was probably on that account least profusely 
the members dined together. In the olden and| there a man cannot breathe. But if a man illustrated (but Mr. Parker observed that he 


most prosperous time of the Institute, it was the 
custom to have a dinner, but of late years it 
had been tabooed. On this occasion the experi- 


descend and become insensible, and another be | had known instances in which the chancel was 
| induced to follow, he ought, at least, to be tied more richly ornamented than any other part). 
| with a rope, and so soon as he can fasten one | In the chancel of Lathbury Church is a design 


ment was again tried, and resulted in the around the fallen man, both should be lifted ont 
greatest possible satisfaction and success. Mine! without a moment’s loss of time. Where car- 
host Guy, of the Angel, gave a most excellent| bonic acid gas has accumulated, however, it 
dinner ; every one was cheerful, and pleased. | ought, first of all, to be cleared out ; and perhaps 
There were to be no speeches on the occasion, | the best way to do so is to pump it out, for 
and of course, as is always the case when such a/ though invisible, it is like water in this and other 
rule is laid down, there were plenty. Bat they respects. When pumping apparatus cannot be 
were all of a gratulatory character, and no one! had handy, quick lime in large quantity might 
could grudge that the arduous exertions of Mr.| be scattered about so as to absorb the gas. 








Tucker and his colleagues should be recognised 
with warmth of expression. 

On Saturday we were again out early, pur- 
suing our way to Framlingham. We first visited 
the church. The timber roof, vaulted from the 
corbels over the clearstory, with its fan tracery 
carving, caused a great number of “ pattern 
books” to be put in requisition. We then pro- 
ceeded to the castle, which was admirably, nay 
eloquently, described by Mr. G. T. Clark. He 
did not give a dry catalogue of measurements, 
but he re-edified it with the right historical 
colouring, and with appropriate sentiment, 
making the past give a lesson to the present. 
We then proceeded to Ipswich, where we were 
received by the Mayor, Mr. E. Packard, who 
entertained us at a most sumptuous banquet. 
Besides the usual complimentary speeches, the 
Town Clerk gave a useful paper on the treasures 
that the town possesses in the shape of old 
charters, books, and manuscripts. These were 
examined by many of the members with the 
greatest interest. We then perambulated the 
town under the guidance of Mr. R. M. Phipson, 
concluding with a visit to Christ Church Hall, a 
very interesting and characteristic house be- 
longing to Mr. Fonnereau, by whom we were 
kindly welcomed. On Sunday the members, 
preceded by the Mayor in state, attended 
service at St. James’s Church. 





Setting fire to anything to clear it away is worse 
than useless, for it only adds more carbonic acid 
gas to what has already accumulated. A not 
bad plan, where more effectual means are not 
at hand, is recommended in the Albion, namely, 
tying bulky carpets, &c., into a wisp, and planging 
them in and out repeatedly. This may mix good 
air with the foul, but it will not clear away the 
fonl air as pumping or a sufficiency of lime 
would do. 





THE OFFICE OF WORKS. 


In the House of Commons the other night, on 
the report of supply being brought up,— 

Mr. Sclater-Booth, referring to the report on 
the vote for the Board of Works, complained of 
the arrangement by which Mr. Pennethorne had 
been removed from his office, and another archi- 
tect (Mr. Fergusson) appointed in his place. He 
contended that the arrangement was unjust to 
an old public servant, and led to an inc 
charge on the public funds. 

Mr. Layard said, it appeared there was not a 
single person in the Office of Works to check any 
part of the enormous outlay on them. Mr. 
Pennethcrne was a practising architect, and was 
receiving 5 per cent. on every shilling expended. 
The system was a false one which led to the 
employment of Mr. Pennethorne to look after the 





‘representing a vine branch, and on the other 
| side of the communion-table is the quotation from 
'John vi. 54, “ Whoso eateth my flesh and 
|drinketh my blood,” &c., which, belonging to 
'the period of the Reformation, is worthy of 
'notice. In the south of the chancel is a quota- 
'tion from the Corinthians, in Wycliffe’s Bible. 
The designs which occupy the arcade to the 
north and south of the aisle appear to represent 
the sacraments of the Church—one evidently 
referring to extreme unction. Another design 
represents the favourite subject of the weighing 
of souls, and another is supposed to represent 
Cain after the perpetration of his crime. It 
was perfectly clear to him from personal 
observation, that from the earliest period in the 
history of the Church, every place of assembly 
for Christian worship was decorated with colour, 
as far as the means were available. Up to the 
fourth century, when what was called the 
“ peace of the Church” was established by Con- 
stantine, the early Christians could only meet in 
the halls of their own houses,—whence the name 
basilica. But from the earliest time when they 
were permitted to have churches at all, they 
were decorated with pictures and mosaics as far 
as possible, They were all aware that the early 
paintings were Scripture subjects, and it is not 
until the eighth or ninth century that we have 
the legends of the saints. With regard to the 
material used, he did not know what might be 
the case in this particular instance, but gene- 
rally the ochres were employed, which, being 
the natural colour of the earth, never changed. 
These were fixed with sizes of various kinds. 
Properly, fresco was work done while the mortar 
was wet, and work done subsequently was termed 
distemper. In the catacombs were drawings 
certainly from the fourth and fifth century down- 
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wards. In the churches of Rome there was a 
series of mosaics which compare with those to 
be found in the catacombs. In the time of 
Charlemagne there was a great revival; many 
mosaics were put in the churches, and many 
new frescoes were painted in the catacombs ; 
but whether some of these were in most in- 
stances repetitions of old ones it is difficult to 
say. Many of them were clearly additions, not 
corresponding at all with the early work. He 
did not attribute any dishonesty to the later 
work, but change of fashion made it different. 
The principle of decorating the House of God 
was one adopted by the Catholic Church from 
the very earliest antiquity. 








THE OPENING OF LLANDAFF 
CATHEDRAL. 


THE ancient cathedral of Llandaff may be | 
said to have been rebuilt between 1844 and 1879, | 
mainly under the superintendence and from the 
designs of Mr. Pritchard, architect. 

The last and most important part of the work 
of restoration has been the repairing of the 
north-western tower, and the erection of the 





south-western one. The north-western tower 
has been simply restored, repaired where neces- | 
sary, but the main features remain as they were | 
at the time of its erection by Jasper Tudor. It | 


based was purely imaginative and contrary to 


facts. No sewage from the northern out- 
fall ever got into Barking Creek. The water at 
the town quay at Barking was worse than at the 
creek’s mouth. He had seen a sewer discharging 
black and offensive mud into the creek at low 
water, and a barge of manure lay at the quay 
side, and gave off an offensive odour in the 
neighbourhood. The site selected for the outfall 
was the best that could be obtained, all circum- 
stances being considered. Mr. Hawkshaw stated 
that in his opinion the sewage discharge from the 
northern ontfall contributed very little, if at all, 
to the accumulations at the mouth of the creek. 
That portion of the river was prevented from 
being kept free by the form of the shore, and the 
Gas Company’s pier now building would aggra- 
vate the evil. He considered the site of the 
present northern outfall the best that could have 
been fixed upon, bearing in mind the question of 
cost. He should, of course, prefer the sewage 
being wholly diverted from the river, provided it 
could be used for agricultural purposes, so as to 
prove commercially remunerative. 

In the Commons, in answer to Mr. Dodds, 
Mr. Knatchball-Hugessen has stated that the 
report of the Rivers Pollution Commission would 
be presented shortly, but he was afraid not 
before the end of the session. 

Dr. Stephenson, one of the district medical 
officers of Mile-end has died after an illness of 


has been surmounted by an elaborate, lofty, | nine days’ duration, from fever caught while in 
pierced battlement. The greatest work of the the performance of his duty. Ten days before 
whole is the erection of the south-west tower, the his death he was in attendance upon two serious 
foundations of which were laid in 1858, but with cases, one in the filthy houses in Edward-street, 
not the least hope that the work would be accom- | so emphatically condemned by the coroner’s 
plished in this generation. The new tower is | jury, and the other in St. Dunstan’s-road. Dr. 
built externally of wrought ashlar work, of | Stephenson was remarkable for his unremitting 
different descriptions of oolites, harder in their | attention and personal kindness to the poor who 
texture than that of the Bath quarries. The | were under his charge. 

bulk of these stones came from the Dandry and; The Clerkenwell News reports a case to show 
Campden quarries, the latter stone from its! how fever is engendered in St. Pancras. The 
golden tint imparting a cheerful and warm ex- | owner of 56, College-street West, Camden-town, 


pression to the work. The lower part of the | 
tower, internally, up to its groined ceiling, is. 
lined with Bath stone, but from its first-floor | 
upwards it is lined throughout with strong flat | 
| health. 
At | 
intervals there are thick, strong, bond courses of | 
this material, formed of huge stones dovetailed | 


bedded stones, from the Radyr quarry, which is 
composed of conglomerate of red limestone. 


together with lead. There is no symptom of a 
settlement, though the building has attained the | 


height of 195 ft. 7 in. to the top of the vane, the | 
lower stage of the tower being groined. To) 


resist this thrust, massive buttresses project at | 


the west, south-west, and south-east angles, | 
which, as soon as they have discharged the | 
| been whitewashed since the inspector had called, 


duties required of them, terminate in open 
canopies, with pyramidal roofs. Each canopy 
contains a figure,—that of the west, St. Peter; 
that of the south-west, St. Paul; and the south- 
east, Bishop Ollivant. The tower, exclusive of 
the spire, is 104 feet to the top of its parapet. 
and is divided into three stages. The first is 
within the church, and is groined over, being 
lighted by two windows in its west and south 
faces. The second forms the ringing-floor, and 
communicates with the passage in the triforiam ; 
then above this comes the grand belfry stage. 
It is recessed back within two broad piers at 
angles, forming a panel, as it were, shelving up 
by laminated courses to the cells of the windows, 
and again brought to the original face of the 
work over the windows by a machicolated 
cornice. Above the machicolations runs a cornice, 
with angles adorned by the common insignia, 
acting as gurgoyles, and over the cornice comes 
an arcaded parapet. The contractor was Mr. 
Williams. 





SANITARY MATTERS, 

THE official inquiry into the state of the 
Thames at Barking, has been going on. Mr. 
Bidder and Mr. Hawksley were of opinion that 
the sewage outfall could not affeet Barking or 
cause deposits to obstruct the navigation of the 
Thames. Mr. Gregory, C.E., saw nothing ob. 
jectionable at the outfall works. Furthermore, 
Dr. Miller and Dr. Odling, who analysed the 
mud from Barking Creek and other pointe, 
reported that it was not exceptionally unwhole- 
some. Mr. M’Dougail, one of the surveyors of the 
Metropolitan Board, was examined, and main- 
tained that there were just such deposits of mud 
in Barking Reach, and on the Kent shore, and 
other parts of the river, before the establishment 
of the northern outfall works as now, and that 
the sort of mud was the same. Mr. Bazalgette 


appeared before Mr. Barker to answer a com- 
plaint made by the Vestry of St. Pancras, for 
keeping a pony in the yard of 56, College-street 
West, so as to be a nuisance and injarions to 
In consequence of complaints having 
been made by the residents of College-street 
West, Dr. Stephenson, the medical officer of 
health to St. Pancras vestry, in company with 
Mr. Roach, the sanitary inspector, went to 56, 
College-street West, and found in the back-yard 
a small stable-with a pony in it. The stable was 
about 6 ft. from the house, and was injurious to 
the health of the persons who resided in the honse. 
The owner of the stable was cleaning it out, and 
avery offensive efflavium arose. The stable had 


but it was still a nuisance and injurious to 
health. It was stated that the pony was taken 
through a bedroom to get to the stable. Mr. 
Barker made an order for the removal! of the 
nuisance in fourteen days. 

Fever has broken out in Babylon, a place 
situated opposite the Waterside, Ely. The cot- 
tages where the fever exists are in a very filthy 
condition. 








RUGBY. 


Sir,—There are few Englishmen to whom 
Rugby Junction is not familiar, but there are 
many who neither know nor care what manner 
of place Rugby is. The people of Rugby, like 
Sir Christopher Wren, have gone to Rome or to 
Easton Station for their type almost to a man. 
The pediments and pilasters, cornices and canti- 
levers of the latter are repeated a thousand 
times, and the inhabitants appear to believe that 
no building is safe without these, and that the 
safety of the structure depends as much upon 
the proportion of them as upon the things them- 
selves. The houses being all freeholds, this pecu- 
liarity can be accounted for in noother way. The 
only tenable one left is that there may be an im- 
pression that nothing without them would pass 
the local Board, which is certainly an error, or 
Mr. Butterfield’s extraordinary design would 
not have passed, in which there is more inven- 
tion displayed than in all the other baildings. 
Precedent is set utterly at defiance in it, both 
in its details and in the proportion of them. It 
stands like an oasis in a desert. It is well to 
make use of the brains of our forefathers and of 
the inventions of foreign brains when we lack 
them ourselves; but when we have them, let 
us use them by all means, and this Mr. 
Batterfield has insisted upon. His design 
displays thought, and stands like a protest 





said the memorial on which the inquiry was 


against the works of the poverty-stricken brains 





that surround it. Of course, these stiff sticklers 
for precedent condemn it as sensational, and 
“we are a prudish law-abiding people, who 
would not take a shutter down on Sunday, or 
use a brick that was not exactly 9 in. by 4} in. 
by 3 in. to save a fellow creature’s life, and we 
want no sensation here.” 

That Mr. Butterfield has been so successful in 
his design for the additional buildings to the 
great school as he generally is, admits of a doubt ; 
but as an original work the design is highly com- 
mendable. Another word of praise is dné to 
Rugby. Thestreets are broad, and soclean that 
one cannot help wiping one’s boots before step- 
ping out into them; they are likewise rendered 
deliciously cool by chestnut, sycamore, lime, 
laburnum, and beech trees, so that every street 
is a classic grove, in which Minerva peacefully 
passes her days, free from the excitement of 
Diana or the griefs of Venus. i 





DESIGNS FOR THE PLYMOUTH NEW 
GUILDHALL, 


Tne designs sent for competition for the erec- 
tion of the Plymouth New Guildhall and Public 
Oftices have been arranged in the tea-room of 
the Royal Hotel. There are twenty-six designs. 
The majority are Gothic in style. Many of 
them are adapted to the locality and for the 
uses to which the building will be devoted. 
Some of the designs are most elaborate, and the 
architects do not hesitate to say that if these 
were selected, the cost would exceed from 
10,0001. to 15,0001., the stipulated sum ag to the 
cost, fixed by the corporation at from 20,0001. to 
25,0001. Two modes of laying out the site have 
been adopted. In most of the plans the bnild- 
ings are arranged in two blocks, the Guildhall 
forming one and the Public Offices the other, 
leaving a kind of court or public place between 
them. The Guildhall building in many of the 
designs is surmounted by a tower, and in some 
of them two towers are introduced; whilst in 
others the fine old tower of St. Andrew’s Church 
has been thrown into conspicuous prominence in 
the arrangement. The designs are open to the 
public for inspection, by tickets, which may be 
procured on application at the Guildhall, uatil 
the 3rd of August next. 








DRAWING AT A DISTANCE. 


THe account which you have given in your 
number for July 17th, p. 560, of the manner 
in which M. Revoil,—whose admirable work on 
the Romanesque Architecture of the South of 
France ought to be in the hands of every lover 
of Early Art,—has combined the use of the 
camera lucida and the telescope, is interesting 
to every artist who desires to transfer to his 
sketch-book architectural details situated beyond 
the limits of ordinary powers of vision. 

Justice to others, however, who realized long 
ago what M. Revoil no doubt honestly believes 
to be a recent invention of his own, obliges me 
to resist the claim of originality in this matter 
to which you apparently Jend your countenance 
in the article I refer to. Thirty-four years ago 
Professor Miller, of Cambridge, recommended to 
me the application of a small speculum, or steel 
mirror, of about the eighth of an inch in diameter, 
to the eyehole of an ordinary telescope, for the 
purpose of presenting,—after the fashion of the 
camera lucida,—when inclined at the necessary 
angle, and on looking downwards, an enlarged 
reflection, on a sheet of paper placed at a given 
distance, of any object towards which the 
telescope might be directed. es 

I succeeded, after some trouble, in obtaining 
one of these small mirrors, from the watchmaker 
at Vienna who made them, and in adapting it, 
with Professor Miller’s assistance, to a telescope 
of moderate power; and for seventeen years I 
used this instrument with the greatest advantage 
in all cases where the distance or the inaccess!- 
bility of the object to be drawn rend 
enlargement necessary, my first successful effort 
with it being a panoramic drawing, 12 ft. long, 
which I still possess, taken from the roof of the 
parish church of Lancaster, of the opposite 
shore of Morecambe Bay, fifteen miles distant, 
extending from Peel Castle on the south-west to 
Arnside Knot on the north-east, and including 
the well-known outline of the Lake Mountains. 

At the Great Exhibition, however, of 1851, I 
fell in with an instrument specially designed for 
and adapted to this object, and greatly superior 
to that which I had hitherto used. This instru- 
ment was invented, patented, and made by 
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Varley, the optician, and brother of the well- 
known water-colour artist; he called it the 
Patent Graphic Telescope. The advantages 
which this instrument possessed over that which 
I had formerly used, consisted chiefly in its 
portability ; in the firm and convenient manner 
in which it was attached to the drawing-board ; 
in its powers of adjustment; in its diminished 
telescopical power, not exceeding that of an 
ordinary opera-glass; and in its consequently 
increased field of vision, 

This instrument has been my constant com- 
panion for many years past, and I think I may 
venture to recommend it to M. Revoil as, in all 


terred by the aspect of squalid misery they wit- 
ness on the part of the married, of whom, in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, even in 
times of prosperity, large proportions of the 
children are born only to die; and, of all born, one- 
half, as Dr. Farr’s dire records show, are in their 
graves before their fifth year? Of a sound, 
well-trained, industrial, self-supporting, and pro- 
ductive population, I assert as an economist, 
that notwithstanding the present depression, our 
country needs more population, especially to 
supply the increasing claim by emigration, which 
is commonly of our best population, leaving 





probability, a considerable improvement on 
that of which you have given a description, 
and which appears to me, from that description, 
to resemble more nearly in its combinations my 
earlier instrument of 1835. 

I am not aware whether Mr. Varley is still 
living, nor have I ever met with any one else 


larger proportions of the dependent, the pau- 
perised, and the worst; but practical sanitary 
science affords brighter prospects. Large aggre- 
| gations of orphan and destitute children in the 
|institutions, such ag those to which I have 
| referred, were formerly, notwithstanding high 


dietaries, the seats of devastating epidemics; | 





they could take a partner? how many are de-| civil erchitect, chiefly, I believe, of stone,— 


which is often as bad as brick,—were, I am 
assured, so damp, that it was found to be im- 
possible to occupy them, though they had cost 
1,000. each. A gallant friend who, the other 
day, examined the cottage I shall show to you, 
exclaimed, “ What superior officers’ quarters such 
cottages would make,” though they would cost 
one-tenth the sum expended on the damp con- 
struction at Dover. I think it right to mention 
these things in illustration of the common state cf 
information on the question. The opportunity of 
my constructing a model cottage, as I may call 
it, arose from the need of erecting a new lodge 
for my gardener and his mother, in lieu of one 
enlarged fromatwo-room toa three-room cottage, 
built by my predecessor as tenant to this house, 
my learned friend, the Hon. Augustus Liddell. 
He is a man, as every one who knows him is aware, 
of solid virtues, who would be the last to do 
harm to any living creature. If he happiiy had 


who knew of or used this instrament; but I but now, with clean air, clean persons, and clean | had a ray of sanitary science, he would have been 


quite agree with you in thinking that there are 
many uses—pictorial, military, and scientific— 
to which it may be advantageously applied. 

EDMUND SHARPE, 











SANITARY PRINCIPLES OF COTTAGE 
IMPROV EMENT.* 


A PEw days ago, Mr, Edwin Chadwick invited 
the committee of the Ladies’ Sanitary Associa- 
tion, the council of the Society of Arts, and a 
number of other distinguished persons interested 
in the sanitary improvement of dwellings, to his 
house at East Sheen, for the purpose of showing 
some new forms of construction, and especially 
for displaying a mode of ventilating with air— 
warm as well as fresh—arranged by Captain D.| 
Galton, R.E., in a new model cottage, occupied | 
as a gardener’s lodge, attached to his house, on | 
principles which were explained in an address. 
We publish in our present issue illustrations of 
the lodge, including details of the warming 
arrangement, and let Mr. Chadwick explain 
them in his own words :— 

I shall have difficulty in conveying, within 
any compass, for this occasion, my sense of the 
great importance of the rising movement which 
may be aided by the principles of the construc- 
tion of the very humble-looking little cottage to 
which I have besought the honour of your visit. 
The sanitary object attainable by the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the wage-classes is no 
less than a reduction of nearly half the pre- 
valent premature disability from sickness, and 
half their mortality, which is proved to be due 
to the conditions in and about their dwellings, 
including overcrowding. The Society of Arts 
has promoted new arta, such, recently, as pisci- 
calture and oyster-culture, which are being 
earnestly pursued, with a special solicitude as to 
the habitat of the creatures as the chief means, 
and it may really befittingly promote, as a new 
or as a neglected art, on which the progress of 
other arts must depend, puericulture, for which 
earnest solicitude as to the habitat is also 
needed, and for the result of which there is 
great promise; for we have had of late evidence 
attested by medical officers and heads of esta- 
blishments that is consolatory for past efforts of 
sanitary improvement, displayed in district 
orphan asylums of the metropolis, most striking 
to those who have visited them, as I have done, 
after lapses of time; that as the common 
lodging-houses have been regulated under Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Act, and the low courts and 
dwellings—former fever-nests—from which these 
orphan and destitute children chiefly come, 
have been improved by rudimentary mea- 
sures of a sanitary police, the type of children 
has been improved; they are less ugly, and 
ferocious, and repulsive in their aspect, and 
the school teachers attest that they are 
less difficult to teach and to train industrially. 
In this view I may, I hope, suggest to the noble 
ladies of the Sanitary Association that the prin- 
ciples in question have, moreover, claims upon 
them in respect to the extension of an improved 
order of marriages, and the reduction of a 
demoralising celibacy amongst the wage-classes ; 
for, of the million and a quarter of men of the 
marriageable ages who remain single, has it been 
seriously considered how many are withheld from 
marriage by the want of befitting homes? how 
many are deterred by having only places pre- 
sented to them which are dark and filthy, de- 
prived of due light and air (yet dear) to which 





* See Pp. 607. 





constructions—with yet much to do—these same 
institutions have become sani standards, with 
death-rates less than one-fifth o 


| 


aware that in keeping the poor woman in that 
cottage he was victimising her, as happened, 


those prevalent | with rheumatism, from the damp brick floor and 


amongst children of the same ages of the general | the damp walls and ceiling. His regret at what 
population. My confident belief is that, by the | he unwittingly did to this poor old woman by 


rudimentary sanitary principles and practical 
sanitary art, to which I would now solicit your 


attention as applied in the model cottage, you | construction by which I trust she will now be 
will see the death-rate amongst children and| relieved. Parliament has—what shall I say— 


the common error will be sharpened when he 
learns that it was at double the expense of the 


the common insurable disability to work on the | conferred great sanitary powers, not upon a 
part of adults may be reduced to one-third of} Minister of Health, but, of all men, upon the 


what it now is. 


In various model dwellings the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 


death-rates have been reduced by about one- | from whosevisible occupation with other subjects 
third, but, unhappily, with economical results| you may see what is his power of attention to 


which do not encourage, and, indeed, rather dis- | that subject. 


courage, imitation. By the application of the 
principles of construction you will see displayed, 
I have a confident expectation that the greatest 
reduction may be effected, with a better promise 
of a “ commercial return.” The great sanitary 
evil to be contended against in cottage and house 
site and the habitat for puericulture is damp, 
which lowers temperature and lowers strength ; 
generates painful diseases — rheumatism—and, 
lowering strength, predisposes to all other pass- 
ing causes of disease, and especially to consump- 
tion. The first article to be insisted upon in a 
sanitary specification is, that by drainage of the 
site if it be necessary, the water-table shall be 
lowered not less than 3 ft. below the surface. 
Throughout the country it has been of late ob- 
served that a diminution of consumption has 
followed good subsoil drianage works. In this 
particular instance, the site being a deep gravel, 
in which the water-table is several feet below 
that minimum, there was no necessity for this 
precaution. My first condition of a sanitary pre- 
paration, as respects the construction of the 
honse itself, is “ that the flooring shall be imper- 
vious to rising wet, the walls to driving wet, 
and the roofing to falling wet or to snow, and 
that they shall be absolately damp-proof.” As 
illustrative of the conditions of the common con- 
structions, I may here mention that the com- 
mon bricks of which cottages are made, absorb 
as much asa pint or a pound of water. Supposing 
the external walls of an ordinary cottage to 
be one brick thick, and to consist of 12,000 
bricks, they will be capable of holding 1,500 
gallons or 6} tons of water, when saturated fully, 
which they sometimes are. To evaporate that 
quantity of water would require nearly a ton of 
coal well applied. These bricks give off their 
moisture slowly. It is unsafe to inhabit, in less 
than nine months or a year, the houses con- 
structed of the common materials, and almost a 
double death-rate has attended recently the 
occupation of a brick-built model dwelling. 
When I examined, as a reporter, the model 
dwellings built at Paris by the Emperor, I found 
the appearances of damp on some of them that 
had been built two years. The concierge who 
showed one block had her head bound up, and 
was suffering from an attack of rheumatism, con- 
nected with the dampness of the houses. The 
Empress has since paid attention to the subject, 
as I am informed, and I hope with better effect. 
But it is proper to mention, as showing what 
may be expected, not merely from architectural 
science as it is, but from curative science when 
ancombined with preventive or sanitary science 
in construction, and also to show that the poor 
are not the only persons who suffer, that the 
medical officers at the recently-constracted 
hospital at Netley have been afilicted with 
rheumatic fever, arising from the excessive 
dampness of the brick construction of their 
quarters. Some military officers’ quarters, con- 
structed not long ago at Dover by an eminent 











Now, it may be mentioned, as a 
point of observation for the Sanitary Commission 
now sitting, that his only adviser within the 
office, so far as I am aware, for the selection of 
sanitary officers and the exercise of very large 
sanitary powers must be, on very important 
questions for the health of populations, the 
permanent Under-Secretary of State, my pre- 
decessor here, the Hon. Augustus Liddell, who, 
I should be glad to hope might find, amidst the 
multiplicity of his other duties, any smallest 
scraps of time to amend his deficiency of sani- 
tary knowledge, of which his old lodge, which 
you may see, may be presented as a monument. 
His late lamented Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, with whom I had correspondence on 
this question, accepted completely the principle 
of the dry, damp-proof construction, and en- 
deavoured to apply it by hard-burned hollow 
bricks, glazed for interior wall facings. I 
undoubtedly consider that a construction of 
vitreous tiles or bricks is the best possible, bat 
for trade reasons, stated in my report on 
the exhibition of model dwellings at Paris, 
they are unattainable at present. The late 
Captain Fowke first directed my attention to 
concrete, as the most advantageous and the 
cheapest material available for cottage construc- 
tion, and gave some specimens at the South 
Kensington Museum. Portland cement is a 
stronger material than Roman cement, and, as 
was shown at the International Exhibition, its 
use is extending throughout Europe. Those who 
wish to be informed particularly in relation to it 
will find all about it in the report of the Children’s 
Employment Commissioners,—that it originally 
imbibes less water than the common brick 
material, parts with it more rapidly, hardens, and 
becomes utterly impermeable to water. My 
specification, “that the walls and ceilings shall 
be impermeable to water or damp,” is complied 
with in this instance by the contractor, Mr. 
Nicoll, with a new material of wall and roof 
construction, of which Portland cement concrete 
forms a part. You may imagine, as adopted for 
houses, the Crystal Palace principle of construc- 
tion, with iron framing and b arers, but instead 
of glass opaque slabs, made of a web of straw 
compressed to about one-fourth the space of 
loose straw into a mat or web, which is spread 
over a framework of iron wire. Upon this com- 
pact web of straw, layers of hard bitumen are 
put on both sides. Over the bitumen is placed 
a layer of concrete. If the bitamen be of sufli- 
cient thickness and hardness, and properly 
spread, it appears impossible that wet can pene- 
trate that walling, although the outer layers of 
concrete might, if not well made, for a time 
imbibe some portion of moisture, it could not 
pass through the bitumen. The straw, kept dry 
—and it should be kept completely dry,—by the 
bitumen—is, as we know, @ non-conductor of 
heat, and the bitumen should be preserved in hot 
weather by the non-conducting power of the 
outer layer of concrete, which is an entire non- 
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conductor of damp. Mistakes have been made 
with the first attempts, in carrying the economy 
of the iron framing too far, and occasioning 
cracks in the roofs; but two years and a half’s 
experience of a lodge on this principle of con- 
struction at South Kensington is very satisfac- 
tory. The next articles of a sanitary specifica- 
tion applicable to cottage construction are, “ that 
the wall shall be washable,” “that it shall be 
such as not to harbour vermin,” and “ that it shall 
be of a light, agreeable colour.” 

It is a sanitary rule, as applicable to closely 
occupied dwellings, that the walls shall be 
cleansed at least once a year, and some autho- 





was considerable, even as late as six o'clock in 
the morning. The concrete is peculiarly adapted 
for the construction of tubular smoke and air 
flues at a cheap rate. This, as far as I am 
aware, is the first instance in which the im- 
portant principle has been applied to a cottage, 
and until we have a winter experience, it cannot 
be pretended that the best adjustment of the 
fresh-air flue, and the means of warming it by 
the chimney flue, has been attained. According 
to General Morin, it is a means of saving 50 per 
cent. of the coal consumed in domestic fires, and 
the estimated consumption of coals in our 
domestic fire-places is 50,000,000 tons of coals 





rities have required that it shall be done at least 
four times a year. To provide for lime-washing 
it has been provided that the brick walls of the. 
Peabody and other model dwellings shall be kept | 
bare. At the Board of Health, at epidemic 
periods, when houses were struck with fever, we 
ordered the inmates to leave, and the houses to 
be cleansed. Insome instances the orders were 
disobeyed, and fresh population came into the 
uncleansed houses, and they were attacked with 
fever, proving the deleterious quality of the 
deposit on the walls. The cost of lime-washing, 
as often as it is required to be repeated, is a 
serious tax. In hospital construction the 
cost of the washable wall-facings is often as 
much as 10s. a superficial yard. You will see 
the sort of wall-facings that have been given by 
Mr. Nicoll in several rooms of the cottage, at 
from one-tenth to one-twentieth of the hospital 
prices. The way in which the sanitary specifi- 
cation that the floor shall be of good non- 
conducting material, and be watertight and 
damp-proof, you will see is attained by squares | 
of the cheaper wood laid upon a layer of| 
bitumen. The occupant attests that this flooring, 
which you will see, is a great immediate im- 
provement in comfort. So far as the shell of 
the cottage is concerned, it is submitted that it 
is an improvement in the principle and the 
quality of construction upon the common dwell- 
ings. If the workmanship be good,—and the 
contractor ought to be held to make good for a/| 





annually. I commend to your notice a newer 
arrangement, by Mr. Nicoll, by which the same 
fire-place that gives radiant heat, and warming, 
and ventilation to the front room, keeps a boiler 
and an oven at work inthe next. This is already 





reported, on trial by the housewife, to be a 
success. To those who are accustomed to the 
box-beds of Seotland, his new form of bed, folded | 
up to save cottage space, may be commended 
for notice; also his mattress, made of seaweed, 
and his reversible table. In conclusion, I may | 


| 


state for consideration another article of a) 
sanitary specification, which will be realized here: | 
“That the complete construction of the house 
shall be such that if it be left clean, unoccupied, | 
and closed for any time, it shall remain dry, free | 
from any close, musty, or foul smell, and shall | 
be immediately habitable, without the need of 
fires or of any special preparations for safe 
occupancy in winter or in summer.” This 
cottage is detached, and unconnected with any | 
system of sewers; and the plan in use here is a. 
movable pail under a seat, into which pail is to) 
be put all the soap-suds, house-slops, &c., which 
serve to dilute excreta, the whole being removed 
daily, or before decomposition can commence, 
and deposited in a trench, or applied at the dis- 
cretion of the gardener as liquified manure, the | 
principle of the plan being to take the manure 
to the prepared soil, instead of bringing prepared 
soil to only a part of the house manure, as is the 
principle of the earth-closet system. Where the 


} 


period of time all defaults from the sanitary | house is connected with a public system of 
specification,—I do not see that the dilapida- | sewerage, which, it is to be hoped, would be a 
tions will be greater, and I do believe they will | self-cleansing system of sewers instead of sewers 
be less, than in the common constructions. The! of deposit, which are only extended cesspools, 
contest is for reduction of price as well as for | the fundamental item of a sanitary specification, 
improvement in quality, and the economy may |I take occasion to state, would be in the fol- 
be achieved at the expense of stability, unless | lowing terms :—‘‘ The house shall be provided 
the point be guarded against ; but at the worst | with a water-closet on the syphon principle, so 
I do not believe that the new construction can |shaped, and so provided with water as to be 
be so bad as the more common old one. |effectually self-cleansing throughout, and to) 

Constructions in most forms of entire concrete remove at once from beneath the premises all 
walling appear to be better in quality, and may |fcecal matter or waste water, and to be £0) 
be lower in price, than brick, where good sand | trapped as to prevent the ingress of vitiated air 
or gravel, or other wall material, is close at | from the sewer in the event of accidental stop- | 
hand. But if the 3-in. walls of this cottage | pages, and to be at all times free from foul smells. | 
construction have sufficiently good non-conduct-| Now, as to the cost of this cottage construction, 
ing power, or as good non-conducting power my conclusion is that an improved cottage con- | 
as the common 9-in. walls at the same price, struction, on whatever principle, will be only 
they give an important gain in space. The obtainable when cottages become a manu- 
cottage, you will see, has a gain of 564 cubic! facture (which is not yet), with the advantage 
feet of interior space from 3-in. instead of 9-in, of much machinery for the repetition of numbers. | 
walls; and, by having the entire space up tothe I think acknowledgments are due to Mr. Samuel | 
roof, there is a gain of 720 cubic feet, or 1,284 Sharp, the architect, and to Mr. Nicoll, the 
feet in all; that is to say, space such as in some contractor, for their steady efforts to reduce and 
constructions would be considered to suffice for to keep down prices. I am assured by them that 
two more persons. This is an undoubted gain detached cottages, such as the present specimen, 
for the next great point of a sanitary specifica- with 4,800 cubic feet of internal capacity, may 
tion :—That the ventilation shall be (that is to be repeated in half a dozen at a time for about 
say in cold weather) with air that is warm as one hundred pounds each; or, if a dozen cot- 
well as fresh.” All common modes of cottage , tages in a row (where it must be so, for I do not 
ventilation ventilate by cold air, and are almost like cottages in rows) be taken of the same 
invariably contended against by the inmates. qualities, guaranteed damp-proof, but without 
This method of ventilation, invented by Captain decorations, at about eighty-five pounds each. 
Douglas Galton, of the Royal Engineers, by a These (apart from the present main question of 
fresh-air flue, and warmed by it, has been experi- quality and economy in use) are, as far as I 
mented upon in this country, and tried in a know, important reductions in prices. To the 
number of barracks. It has been tested by members of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 
Dr. Park, of Netley, as to the hygrometrical con- who do so much with little money, who have 
dition of the warmed air, which he pronounces circulated such admirable tracts on the sanitary 
to be satisfactory, and he tells me that he in- treatment of children and on domestic manage- 
tends to apply the principle to his own dwelling. ment, 1 respectfully commend the promulgation 
It has also been carefully tested in many experi-| of sanitary principles for the improved construc- 
ments in Paris, by General Morin, of the Institute, tion of the people’s homes. The first of these 


and, undoubtedly, it is in principle a decided 
success. The soldiers in the barracks warmed 
by it declare that they are no longer, as hereto- 
fore, roasted in front whilst they are frozen 
behind. By this method the air may be changed 
three times an bour, and more; and nearly 50 per 
cent. of the chimney heat, now wasted, brought 
back into the room. Though the ventilation is, 
of course, the most active when the fire is alight, 
it was found, upon experiment, that from the 
continued warmth of the flues and the mass 


principles are the requirement by specification 
of dry foundations, of dry and warm floors, of 
perfectly damp-proof walls and ceilings; walls 
washable and fair to see, and means of ventila- 
tion with air that is warm as well as fresh, a 
saving of half the common consumption of fuel, 
and really comfortable homes. To my colleagues 
of the council and to the members of the Society 
of Arts, I venture to commend the consideration 
of the perfectionment of the arts and appliances 
by which these several ends may be best 








surrounding the flues, the change of air effected 


attained for the poorest of the population. 


THE GERMAN HOSPITAL, NEW 
YORK, U.S.* 


Tuts hospital is to be built on the ground 
enclosed by Seventy-sixth and Seventy-seventh 
streets, and Lexington and Fourth avenues. It 
will be constructed on the principle of se 
pavilions, and, when fally completed, will consist 
of seven buildings, and cost about one million of 
dollars. The present project is to build two 
pavilions, an administrative building, a laundry, 
and an engine and boiler room. 

Each pavilion will be 167 ft. long, and 52 ft. 
wide at the ends, and the centre, in which are 
the wards, will be 30 ft. wide. The pavilions 
will have cellars, basements, first and second 
stories, and attics. The principal wards on the 
first and second stories will be 106 ft. long, 27 ft. 
wide, and 16 ft. high. They will accommodate 
thirty-two patients each, allowing 1,431 cubic 
feet to each patient. 

At one end of the pavilions adjoining the 
wards will be the physicians’ and nurses’ rooms, 
convalescent and dining halls, pantry, scullery, 
linen-room, hoistway, damb-waiters, and a stair- 
way 6 ft. wide, with a platform at half the 
height of the story. 

At the opposite ends of the pavilions will be 
water-closets, baths, and lavatories, separated 
from the wards by a lobby. 

The wards are to be warmed with hot air, the 
air being heated by coils of steam-pipes arranged 
in chambers in the cellar. The cold air is to be 
condacted by these chambers from a large air- 
shaft outside the building, receiving its supply 
some 30 ft. above the surface of the ground. 

The basement is to be devoted to accident and 
ophthalmic wards, examining and store rooms, 
closets, &c. The attic is to be appropriated to 
private wards, attendants’ rooms, tank, and 
ventilating chambers. Each pavilion is to have 
a surgical operating ward. The laundry will be 
42 ft. by 60 ft. The administrative building 
will be 60 ft. by 80 ft., and will contain in the 
basement, the principal kitchen, apothecary’s 
room, and laboratory, servants’ dining-hall, and 
store-rooms. The upper stories will be used for 
offices, officers’ sleeping apartments, &c. 

On each side of the first floor of the pavilions 
will be balconies. ‘There will be a dead-house, 
post-mortem examination-room, morgue, «c. 

The grass-plots, neatly laid out with fountains 
in the centre, will be between each end of the 
administrative building and Fourth and Lexing- 
ton avenues. The building will front on Seventy- 
seventh-street. It will have a slated Mansard 
roof, and a high dome on the central building. 
The front will be of Philadelphia brick, and the 
cornices and window buildings of cream-coloured 
stone, brought from the vicinity of Cleveland, 

hio. 

The funds for the erection of this hospital 
were raised by the private subscriptions of 
German citizens. It is intended for German 
patients, where those who cannot speak English 
will be attended and cared for by doctors and 
nurses to whom they will be able to make their 
wants known in their native tongue. Other 
nationalities will not be excluded ; but the above 
is the primary object of the institution. 

The architect is Mr. Carl Pfeiffer. 





REFERENCES, 

A. Corridors, T. Linen-room. 
B. Vestibule. U, Seullery. 
C. Reception-room. V. Wards. 
D, Physicians’ Room and | W. Stairs. 

Library. X. Bath-room. 
E. Family Dining-room, Y. Balcony. 
F. Office. Z, Washroom. 
G. Family Parlour. a. 
H. Hall. j, } Laundry. 
I, Dumb Waiters. c. Iron Heating Furnace. 
J. Fireproof Closet. d, Stairs, 
K. Hoistways. e. Chimney 
L. Principal Stairs. J. Hall. 
M. Water-closets. . Dead-chamber. . 
N. Private Stairs. f: Post-mortem Examina- 
O. Principal Stairs. tion-room 
P. Pantry. i. Shed. 
Q. Convalescent Dining- k. Fountain. 

room, 1, Grass-plots. 
R. Narses’ Room, m, Heaters. 
8. Physicians’ Consulting- | n. Gates. 

room, 











The Proposed Law Courts —We are glad 
to hear it reported that the committee appoin 
to inquire into the respective merits of the 
Howard-street and the Carey-street sites for the 
New Law Courts have decided to recommend 
the Carey-street site, both on economic. and 
esthetic grounds. The report of the committee 
is expected to be out this week. 


—) 





* See pp. 606, 607, 
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HOSPITAL FOR GERMANS, NEW YORK. 
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BRIXWORTH CHURCH. 


THE esteemed vicar of Brixworth, the Rev. 
C. F. Watkins, writes as follows :— 

“When I stated to you in positive language 
that ‘ not a brick or stone of the original Saxon 
work had been displaced by us’ in the restora- 
tion, you charge it as contradictory to evidence 
and ‘sheer nonsense.’ Now, sir, I reiterate it 
as a fact that can be substantiated by the able 
and conscientious architects, Messrs. Slater & 
Smith; their able clerk of the works, Mr. 
Thompson ; and the workmen employed. 

You quote against me the use of ‘original 
fragments’ in the reparation of the arches. 
Those fragments were collected from the débris 
of former waste—first, by the Danes, who de- 
stroyed the aisles, and subsequently by barbarous 
innovators; and our reparations were of the 
mischief which they had wrought, and not 
alterations of the Saxon work. 

You insist upon the cubicula, and quote Mr. 
Roberts, a very able architect and autiquary, 
and a man of genius and energy in pursuing his 


the jockey’s cap that disagreeably forms the | 
spout is eimply preposterous, and utterly ruins | 
the cup, on which something like 5001. have been 
spent. The rest of the work is so satisfactory 
that we seriously advise Mr. Benson to remove, 
at any rate, the jockey’s cap, and substitute a 
spout pure and simple. 





BINSTED CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


Tas church, which was in a very dilapidated 
and unsafe state, has lately undergone a sub- 
stantial and decorative repair. The walls, which 
were dangerously cracked, have been secured by 
buttresses and grouted with cement, and a 
massive oak roof has been placed on the church 
throughout, of the same construction as the old 
one, which was entirely decayed. A new vestry 
and a porch have been added, and new windows 
inserted in the place of the sashed windows 
with red brick jambs, which had been put in 
in modern times. 

The church has been reseated, and the floor 
of the nave laid with Godwin’s tiles. There is 








inquiries ; but had he been present when I re- 
moved the bank of earth which had been heaped 


no chancel arch, but traces remain of a thir- 


up against the north side of the church to cover | teenth-century screen, or rood-beam, which 
the dislocation of the aisle from the arcade, he formerly divided the nave and chancel, and a 
would then have seen that the transverse piers new screen of oak has been placed in this posi- 
of the arched corridor-like aisle met the piers of tion. The chancel has a pavement of a new 
the arcade low down, and rested upon these foot material, invented by Messrs. Powell, of White- 


buttresses. Part of that evidence is lost from 


the necessity of under-pinning the wall of the time. 


friars Glass Works, and used here for the first 
The stained glass for the east window 


arcade, and filling in the holes which the Danes | was also supplied by Messrs. Powell. 


had left, with imminent danger to the north wall 
of the church. After Mr. Roberts had reported 
of cubicula, I had an interview with Professor 


Some interesting wall paintings were dis- 
covered on removing the whitewash, of which it 
has only been possible to preserve a figure of 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ RETURN TO 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


THE report of the Superintending Architect, 
just published, shows that the total of the gross 
fees received for the year is 37,7901. 13s. 5d., in 
respect of 21,915 works, of which more than 
two-thirds were done within the year. 

The gross fees received in twenty-eight dis- 
tricts, vary from 141. to 493/., six being under 
2001. each, seven under 3001., nine under 4001., 
and six under 5001. In thirty districts the in- 
comes vary from 5111. to 1,8691. 

The expenses of district offices are 7,0391. 
4s. 9d. The fees remaining due for all arrears are 
30,9841., but probably are mostly of little value. 
The sums abated or lost are 1,837]. Compared 
with the results of foimer years the present 
abstract shows still a considerable increase. 

Fees received. 


£19,904 14 11 
20,969 11 4 
21,732 11 2 
22,385 9 2 
22,791 2 3 
21,586 2 8 
25,315 2 3 
29,440 9 9 
31,803 5 2 
42,972 7 9 
34,939 11 4 
36,674 6 O 
7,790 13 5 











THE VALUE OF THE OVAL. 
Sir,—I believe I am right in asserting that 





| the ugly forms of round and square must, in the 
development of architecture, give place to the 


In the 


'oval and oblong, as they have in art. 


Willis at Cambridge upon the subject, as he had St. Margaret, and some decorations on the splay | inclosed sketch (from a model prepared for the 


seen the foundations of the destroyed aisle laid 
open by me for the inspection of the public 


of a lancet in the chancel. 


| The architect was Mr. T. G. Jackson, of 


| first Great Exhibition, but not sent to England 
in time), I attempted a building which should 


many years ago, and examined everything very London. The builder was Mr. Booker,’of Wal- be cheaper in construction, should fill and empty 


closely with Dean Peacock and others. He is 


equally positive with myself respecting these | a as 


foot buttresses ; and I need no better authority. 


As to the lack of usual characteristics of Saxon | 


work in Brixworth Church, we have not indeed 


| berton, 





THE TERRACE OF SOMERSET HOUSE. 
| Sir,—As the river embankment is now a 


| quicker, be better fitted for sound, and whick 
| Should last longer than any other of the same 
| size ; and also to induce my friends to think it 
| possible that a new order might have some 
| advantages, and that the value of the true oval 


long and short work; but we have two of the | splendid addition to the metropolis, we, who are in architecture and engineering was not suf- 


original pilasters, with the arched window neighboursdwelling in thesame parish as yourself, | ficiently considered. 


between, remaining to us of the eastern apse, 
which was semicircular within, polygonal 
without. We have also a three-light balustre 
window in the west end, of the same kind and 
age as that at Earl’s Barton and St. ‘Bennet, 
Cambridge, of the ninth century. This is super- 
imposed upon an original arch of the seventh 
century, the crown of which is cut away to 
receive it; and hence this wall must be earlier 
than the ninth century. We have also herring- 
bone work in the walls. A clear proof that there 
were no cubicula is, that there have been no 
divisional walls in the aisle to enclose them, 
whereas the foundations of this longitadinal wall 
are clear enough. 

Leaving these unpleasant differences, I heartily 
coincide with you in your view of the Saxons as 
@ people far more advanced in the arts of life 
than has been generally admitted. Their illumi- 
nated MSS. ; their works in jewelry and metals ; 
the description of their churches by their early 
writers; their wise laws and customs; their 
agriculture ; and the 4,000 churches existing at 
the Conquest, portions of many of which, 
especially in the towers, as the least liable to 
destruction, are sufficient proofs for any candid 
minds,” 








MISTAKES IN SILVER. 


Tue Goodwood Cup for 1869, produced by 
Mr. J. W. Benson, has much to recommend it. 
It takes the shape of a fine old English tankard 
and cover, modelled by Mr. J. E. Boehm, the 
subject being taken from Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day.” 
The body of the cup is surrounded in high relief 
with the principal featares of this well-known 
work. Commencing at the left hand, we have 
the gambling booth, the thimble-rig table, and 
the country bumpkin more than half disposed to 
stake his money on the little pea; the group of 
acrobats ; the swells lounging round the car- 
riage; and soon, These subjects are modelled 
with skill. 

The lid is surmounted with a cleverly-modelled 
group of three horses with their jockeys, rearing 
and planging in too spirited attitudes. The 
handle is formed of very large vine-branches, 
and the lip or spout has the shape of a jockey’s 
cap reversed. 

It is in these latter particulars that the mis- 
takes have been made. The vine-branches are 
out of all proportion with the composition, and 


‘ask your help to utilize the noble terrace of 
, Somerset House as a public walk on Sundays. 
The red-coated gentry who “ bar the entry ” on 
| other days might surely be allowed to open it 
' for health and recreation one day in seven, and 
it would be a great boon to us, for whom no 
_ parks have been made. A trifling expense would 
prevent abuse, and make such a promenade 
/enjoyable. Pray help us, Mr. Editor, to a liberty 
| which accords with the spirit of the age in which 
| we live, and earn the gratitude of those around 
you, Rounp Rosin. 








CASTLE ASHBY. 


Mr. Scriven, the Marquis of Northampton’s 


|agent, confirms our remark as to the carved 
| uprights in the staircase :—“ They were put up 
| by the late Marquis of Northampton, as it re- 
| quired support. The chimney-piece in the large 
drawing-room,” continues the writer, “was 
brought as it is (except a piece on the top to 
make it higher) from Canonbury House, Isling- 
ton, which came into the possession of the family 
through the wife of the first earl, who was the 
daughter of Sir John Spencer, of London, in the 
time of Elizabeth. It was her money, I believe, 
that fitted up that suite of rooms, the same 
arms being worked on the ceiling that are on the 
chimney-piece.” 

Mr. Scriven says the architect of the town- 
hall designed both the entrance-lodges, Mr. 


tion. “The low railing on each side of the 
entrance-gates is only temporary. I believe 
there is a design for continuing the terra-cotta 
work,” 








GREEN TREES, 


Srr,—Knowing you are always ready to advocate any 
idea for the improvement and health of London, and, like 
yourself, having great faith in green trees, permit me to 
suggest that it would be an acceptable boon, if the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company could be induced to 
plant a few trees and sbrubs in the open gravelled spaces 
fronting most of the stations. 

It may be urged, it is a very easy task to suggest 
improvements at others’ cost; but, I submit that as the 
Company is well supported b; the public, it would not be 
much the loser by thas adding to the “‘ picturesque”’ of 
the metropolis ; and even should shareholders object to a 
small charge upon their dividends for such @ purpose, 
anrely if a collecting-box were placed in each booking 
office, many would drop in a spare nenepany soneete the 
expense incurred, and thus assist in making London 





“* Beautiful for ever.” G. F, Francis, 


Street was the architect for the church restora- | 


J. L. SratHam. 


| *,* We will say nothing on our correspondent’s 
theory, but certainly the example he sends will 
/not recommend it. Anything more appallingly 
ugly was, perhaps, never seen. We are glad to 
| observe that it is ‘ entered at Stationers’ Hall.’’ 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
_IN THE BUILDING TRADE IN LONDON. 


‘ §rr,—I am induced to address a few words to your 
journal on the above subject, by seeing the letters of 
| ‘Jack Plane” and ‘‘Reasoner.” Sir, I want to know what 
| interest it would be to the journeyman joiner to acquire 
technical education? Would he be better paid, sup- 
posing he still remained journeyman (and you kuow we 
eannot all be foremen or clerks of works) ? 

The employers know, and we know, perfectly well, the 
less thinking or studying in the shop the better they are 
pleased,—that is, if you leave off work with the arms to 

| work with the brain for a few minutes. 

In this age of competition, sir, quantity is the order of 
the day, and quality quite a secondary consideration. A 
skilful handrailist, who can execute his rail on geometrical 

rinciples, or aclever joiner who knows something about 
Snes is valued no more and gets no more pay than some 
men who manage by a knack or rule of thumb to get over 
the work quickly, and do it near enough to pass. 

I think, sir, this explains the reason why the masters 
are indifferent about promoting the technical education of 
their workmen, The more machine-like a man is the less 
likely is he to kick against the driving of a pushing 

| foreman, Jack Rarrgr. 


Srz,—I have for years devoted my leisure time to self- 
improvement, and gained distinctions in the Science and 
Art Examinations ; but the only result as yet is to keep 
me in hot water with my employer, because the knowledge 

'I have gained enables me to obtain a few shillings extra, 
with a less expenditure of physical force. 

My impression is, that until the architects take up the 
matter, and insist that clerks of works and foremen shall 
possess certificates of competency, things will go on pretty 
much as at present. J. Fe 








THE MIDLAND RAILWAY STATION 
HOTEL, ST. PANCRAS. 


S1r,—What on earth induced the architect, engineer, or 
whoever had the matter in hand, to erect such an eyesore 
as the heavy looking waliing and parapet in front of the 
Hotel at the Midland Railway Station, in St, Pancras, 
with a steep roadway up to the offices? Surely no idea 
of pity arose in the brain of those concerned for our not 
over powerful cab horses, especially after having performed 
a hastened journey with a cab containing six human beings 
and luggage for five. Perhaps the directors have provided 
@ stationary engine to pull up horse, cab, and ali, in case 
there should be a stick halfway orless? By this parapet, 
or whatever name it may have a claim to, the Hotel is 
entirely hidden from the street; and all travellers who 
may p Rares to take up their temporary abode will be 
debarred the view of the road traffic, but will have the 
benefit of the noise and the sight of the upper windows 
and chimney-pots of the unhandsome houses in front, 
Why not have made the ground floor of the Hotel level 
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with the roadway, with a neat terrace in front enclosed with 
iron railings and other trimmings, such as a grass plat, 
flowers, and fountain, with stairs to platform, and lifts for 
luggage? As itis now, the expensively bright red brick 
Hotel is entirely lost. 8. 








THE CROSSINGS. 


AtLow me to ask whether it is not possible 
that the vestries might be induced to give strict 
injunctions to their watering-cart attendants not 
to water the recognised crossings. It would pre- 
vent manya tumble and preserve many a person’s 
temper, not mentioning the boots. Should there 
be dust on the crossing, it would soon fly to and be 
absorbed by the wet sides. 8. 








“16 A PRIME (?) NUMBER.” 


S1r,—Yonr correspondent “ E. G.” (June 19th) 
makes a mistake when he calls 16 a prime 
number. It is a composite number ; and herein 
lies its value as a numerical radix. If he consults 
Kavanagh’s Arithmetic (Longman & Co.), he will 
there see it clearly defined what a prime number 
is, and how to find such numbers. 

In answer to his question respecting the 
decimal system of weights and measures, “‘ why 
it has made the progress it has,” I would say, 
1st. That scientific men having long and abstruse | 
calculations to make, found in decimal fractions 
an immense relief from the labour and tedious- | 
ness of common fractions; and many of them, 
forgetting that the number 10 was a bad nume- | 
rical radix, uuwisely, therefore, thought that | 


what was good for them in their calculations | 


would be good for commercial and business men ; 


not considering that, for the rough and ready | 
purposes of practical occupations and domestic | 
dealings, we want to halve and quarter our weigb- | 


ings and measurings again and again, which we 
cannot do with the decimal system. Hence they | 
were continually urging its adoption in their books. 
2nd. Some modern commercial men, thinking | 
only of their own advantage, and how they may | 
increase their dealings with foreign nations that | 
use the metric system, have strongly urged its 
adoption; and for this purp have tried to 
persuade the people of this country that it 
would be the best for nationaluse, 3rd. A few 
enthusiastic men, in love with the decimal 
system, have kept hammering away, in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, while those who wonld have 
to use it have been careless or asleep, until they 
have partially fastened it on the nation, and hope 
yet to fasten it still more on. Also they have 
been aided by some who can see no beauty in 
anything but uniformity, and who would have 
everything done mechanically and unvaryingly ; 
not caring to see that nature presents the utmost 
variety in all things, and that there is an immense 
utility in that variety. 

But division by 16 and its multiples and sab- 
multiples is not so scarce amongst us as would 
be supposed by reading the extract from Mr. 
Fergusson’s work. Although not so systematic 
in our adoption of it as the Hindoos, yet we have 
a good deal of it. Our yard measure has a 
division of 16; our inch also. We have eight 
half-crowns to the sovereign, 16 oz. to the pound, 
and at one time there were 32 grains to the 
pennyweight. And I would just remark that the 
division of the pound into 16 oz., and of the inch 
into 4ths, 8ths, and 16ths, is the best for common 
and practical use; and, if ever abolished, it will 
be a source of great inconvenience to the public. 

Sir, I agree with Mr. Fergusson when he says 
that “it was a mathematical misfortune when 
counting by fingers and thumbs,— that is, 
by tens,—was adopted;” but not when he 


says we ought to have stopped at eight. We P 


ought to have gone on to twelve, which number, 
I believe, is considered by most mathematicians 
as being the most practical and yielding the 
least number of interminable fractions. And, 
therefore, it is to be considered another mathe- 
matical misfortune that scientific men should 
have suffered themselves to be ousted by the 
notation of the savage (for counting by fingers 
and thumbs truly is such) out of a truly scien- 
tific notation, which, if adopted, would have 
been for their advantage and for that of the 
whole calculating world. But is it too late, as 
Mr. Fergusson says it is, to remedy this now? I 
think not. We have in our modes of calculating 
the nucleus, or rather perhaps the remains, of 
counting by twelves. In our cross-multiplica- 
tion rule we have a duodenary notation worked 
by @ denary notation. Now, if this rule were 
worked by a duodenary notation, it would be a 


/16 parts. Thus they had the advantage of both 


| of our forefathers known to them at the time, 


lating by twelves. De Morgan, in his Arithmetic, 
recommends the student to thus practise the 
working of cross-multiplication. Our year is 
divided into twelve months, our foot-rule into 
twelve inches. Then we have the dozen and 
submultiples of it much in use; also the gross, 
or square of twelve, and the great gross, or cube 
of twelve. These and other facts lead to the 
idea that counting by twelves was more pre- 
valent amongst us, or those with whom we 
traded, and from whom we may have received 
it, than at present. And why should it not be 
further extended? As regards the division of 
our foot-rule into twelve parts,~to have it re- 
duced to ten would be productive of the 
greatest inconvenience. Consider the millions 
of small measurements that are made by it in 
the course of one day, and which could not be 
so advantageously made if it only contained ten 
parts. If working men would take a slip of 
| wood, 1 ft. long, and divide it into ten parts, 
|and one of these parts into ten, and practise 
| with it so as to compare it with the present foot- 
rule, they would thus ascertain which would be 
the most useful of the two divisions, ten or 
|twelve. The Roman foot was divided into 
‘twelve parts, and also into sixteen. Thus, 4 
digits made a palm, 4 palms made a foot,— 





divisions. If our foot-rule were thus divided, 
would it not be advantageous for many pur- 
2 

But our heterogeneous system, as some term 
it, is not so unworkable as many would make it 
to be. A good calculator in cross-multiplication 
can work the rule with advantage against 
another working by decimals, and in some cases 
with ajless number of figures. Men of business 
have in their respective callings ready modes of 
calculating, which are oftentimes not found in 
school books, and by which they facilitate their 
business reckonings in a manner which many 
who are zealous for the decimal system are not 
aware of. Our present divisions of weights and 
measures can be ascertained in many instances 
to be founded on certain wants and requirements 


and by which divisions they were able, with 
little knowledge of arithmetic, to make their 
calculations, It is amusing to trace those things, 
but they would occupy needless time and space 
to dwell upon them. 

In answering the question of “ E. G.,” which 
should in all its connexions be considered a 
national one, for it is not a trifling matter to 
change our modes of calculation, and make it 
necessary to alter or renew every weight and 
measure we possess, I have endeavoured to 
avoid intruding too much on your space, There 
is, however, much to be said respecting the best 
numerical radix. As regards the French metric 
system, I apprehend it would not be for our 
benefit to adopt it, notwithstanding all that has 
been said in its favour. But it is well to stimu- 





late inquiry, and I shall feel pleased if this letter 
should contribute towards it. 

In conclusion, allow me to add the following | 
figures, which, I think, are correct. They are, 
copied from a memorandum made some time | 
ago, but which I have not now had time to verify | 
again :— 


Ter- Inter- 
minable minable 
Fractions. Fractions, 
The Vicenary (20) notation gives... 7 to 12 
The Sedenary (16) . ba Shee 4 oC 
The Duodenary (12) ,, be sevsee 7 ” 4 
The Denary (10) 9 oe 5 ” 4 
The Octary (8) ae gp bees 3 » 4 


On first reflection it might be supposed that the 
Sedenary and the Octary notations, from the | 
erfect subdivisions they are capable of, would | 
furnish the most terminable fractions, in pro- 
portion to the interminable; but by the above 
table it is the duodenary that gives the most 
satisfactory results in this particular. 
DvopEcIMAL. 








The Wolf Rock Lighthouse, Cornwall.— 
The last stone of the Wolf Rock light-tower, 
niae miles from the Land’s End, has been laid 
by Sir Frederick Arrow, the deputy-master of 
the Trinity House. The deputy-master thanked 
the resident-engineer, assistants, and workmen, 
for the zeal they had displayed in this difficult 
and dangerous work, and gave each a gratuity 
as @ memento of the interesting event. The 
resident engineer is Mr. W. Douglas. The men 
are now going on with the work of getting up 
the lanterns and fittings for the tower. It is 
expected that by September the light will be 





perfect sample of the duodenary system of calcu- 





exhibited, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 


Chertsey.—The foundation stone of new schools 
has been laid at Ottershaw, about two miles from 
Chertsey. The amount proposed to be expended 
in the building is estimated at 1,3001. or 1,4001., 
the land being given by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Mr. Burns, of London, is the architect, the design 
being made by that gentleman free of cost ; and 
Messrs. Knight & Son, of Chertsey, are the 
builders employed. 

Sutton-on-Plym (Plymouth).—The foundation 
stone of new schools for girls and infants has 
been laid here. The parish of Sutton-on-Plym 
includes the south-eastern portion of the town of 
Plymouth, the manufacturing district of Coxside, 
and the village of Oattedown. The total costs 
of the schools will be a little over 1,0001, The 
building, which will be in the shape of the letter 
L, will comprise two stories, and accommodation 
will be provided for about 350 children. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. O. C. Arthur, 
architect ; and Messrs. Hodges & Martin are the 
builders. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


New Ferry (near Birkenhead).—We are ‘asked 
to state that the free church of St. Mark, which 
has been enlarged under the direction of Mr. E, 
Haycock, jun., architect, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Chester, and is not a Dissenting 
church. 

Northampton.—On Tuesday, the 20th inst., 
the Countess Spencer laid the foundation-stone 
of the new church of St. James’s, Dallington, 
Northampton. The building is being erected 
upon a site given by the Rev. William Thornton, 
and is designed to accommodate 500 persons, 
with facilities for extension, as the necessities 
of the district may require, The plan consists 
of nave, chancel, south aisle, south chapel, vestry, 
and turret. Mr. R. Wheeler, of Tunbridge Wells, 
is the architect; and Mr. Kightley, of North. 
ampton, has contracted to build the church, at a 
cost of 2,3351. 

Newent.—The restoration of Oxenhall Church 
is being completed. The chancel ceiling, just 
finished, consists of red deal, divided into panels. 
A battlemented cornice runs along both sides. 
The corbels, of Caen stone, are all carved, as are 
also the enrichments round the east window, 
which was erected to the memory of the late 
Mrs. Onslow. The carving was by Mr. Boulton, 
and the woodwork by Messrs. Spring & Son, 
builders. The architect under whose directions 
the work was executed is Mr. John Middleton, 
of Cheltenham, 

Letwell—The church at Letwell, a small 
village about six miles from Worksop, has been 
reopened. The old church was destroyed by fire 
on December 8, 1867, everything being destroyed 
except the tower and the outer walls, The new 
church has been built on exactly the same site, 
the same walls and tower being used, the in- 


terior being lined with Roche Abbey and Mans- 


field stone. The seats are of oak, in open 
sittings, all free, and facing north and south. 
The space under the tower has also been 

and a gallery which formerly stood there has 
not been replaced. The roof, which is high 
pitched, is of stained deal, excepting the part 
over the chancel apse, which is to be painted 
light blae. The windows at present are of plain 
glass, but the three in the chancel apse and the 
west window under the tower are to be memorial 
windows in stained glass to different persons. 

Tamworth.—The church restoration and other 
tenders were recently opened, when the following 
obtained the contracts: — Messrs. Wood, of 
Derby, for the church restoration; Mr. G. M. 
Holdrich, of London, for the organ; and 
Messrs. Edwards & Son, of London, for the 
heatin tng. 

Dromiiech-+- thn foundation-stone of West 
Milton church has been laid. The old church, 
which stands at the eastern end of the parish, 
served as a chapel of ease to the mother church 
at Powerstock, and was a small building, con- 
sisting of nave, chancel, and western tower. 
The style was of the late Perpendicular period, 
and there are a few specimens of Norman work 
still remaining in the raoined structure. In 
south side of the chancel is an old decorated 
window, which it seems a pity to destroy. __ 

Heigham.—The design selected by the building 
committee of St. Philip's, Heigham, new church 
was prepared by Mr. E. Power, of London, Itis 
in the Early French style applied to modern re- 
quirements, all ornament being 
avoided. It consists of a nave, apsidal chancel, 


and side aisles, with a tower and spire at the 
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north-west angle. The western front will form 
a feature in the Heigham-road. The accommo- 
dation will be for nearly 800 persons. The total 
cost (inclusive of tower and spire), with archi- 
tect’s commission, gas-fittings, and the required 
repair fund, will be about 5,2001. 
Beddington.—The church here, which has 
lately been undergoing extensive alterations, has 
been re-opened. On making an examination of 
the tower the stones were found to be much 
decayed. These were removed and new substi- 
tuted. The plain parapets on the top have been 
removed and battlements substituted. The old 
Perpendicular window -in the tower, which was 
much decayed, has been removed, and a new 
one, filled with stained glass, substituted, the 
subjects being, “The Adoration of the Magi,” 
and “ The Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King Solo- 
mon.” This window is the gift of the rector, 
and is the work of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The 
tower arch, which was partly blocked up, has 
been opened. The chance! has been remodelled, 
an oak screen being placed across the chancel 
arch, and the old stalls have been replaced by 
new ones. An organ-chamber has been built, | 





the walls, and the fixing of drains round the 
outside of the fabric; also new altar-rails and 
new stone pulpit, together with chancel stalls, 
having traceried fronts and carved ends. New 
windows have been inserted in the place of 
others destroyed; a new oak door has been 
placed at the north porch entrance, and new and 
ornamental scroll hinges have been fixed to all 
the doorways ; the whole of the seats, stalls, &c., 
have been stained and varnished, and the oak 
doors oiled. The cost of carrying out the work 
is about 440I., exclusive of hassocks, mats, &c. 
Much, however, remains yet to be done if funds 
could be provided. The architect employed was 
Mr. Chick, of Hereford; and the contractors 
were Messrs. Lewis & Day, also of Hereford. 
Liverpool.—The new church of 8t. Margaret, 
Prince’s Park-road, has been consecrated. It is 
in the Early Decorated style, of grey brick 
externally, with red brick arches surmounting the 
various windows, and West Derby stone dress- 
ings. The roof is of pointed green slates, sur- 
mounted by a red ridge casting. It has also an 
octagonal turret, which stands over the junction 
of the nave and chancel, and contains the bell. 


and a new organ placed in it, with an illumi-|In a niche in the centre of the west end is a 
nated screen in front. The old reredos and carved figure of St. Margaret. In the interior, 
diapers have been taken down, and a new one, the church consists of a nave with five arches on 
of mosaic, erected, some of the subjects being either side opening into the aisles. These arches 
“The Flight into Egypt,” “The Adoration of are supported on Devon marble colamns with 
the Magi,” and “The Holy Apostles.” This is| moulded caps and bases of West Derby stone. 
the work of Messrs. Harland & Fisher. A | The inside walls are finished in plaster intended 
sedilia has also been erected. On removing the for decoration. There are small north and south 
ashlar, part of the old piscina was found em.- | transepts breaking the line of the interior, and 
bedded in the wall. The old Perpendicular oak 


Sanbury, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. C. A. Buckler, of London, 
architect. The sculpture was done by Mr. Earp, 
of Lambeth, and the windows of the apse were 
by Mr. Barnett, of Leith. 

Manchester.—The corner stone of the new 
church of the Holy Name, at the corner of 
Ackers-street, Oxford-road, has been laid. The 
church is named after one of the oldest churches 
in Rome, and is the first church which the Society 
of Jesuits have set up in Manchester. It will be 
about 180 ft. in length from the west to the east 
end; nearly 80 ft. wide in the body of the 
chureh (including the aisles) ; and will be 120 ft. 
across the transepts. It is calculated to seat 
1,500 or 2,000 persons comfortably, and will 
afford, on the occasion of a press, accommodation 
for upwards of 4,000 persons. The height of the 
roof in the nave at the west end is 100 ft. There 
will be a tower structure facing Oxford-road, 
opening into the church, which will be surmounted 
by an ornamental spire about 240 ft. high. The 
church will contain a great sanctuary, placed at 
the east end of the church, in which will be 
placed the principal altar, and on each side of it 
two chapels will be erected, each containing an 
altar, both opening into the transepts. On the 
side of the church, facing Ackers-street, there 
will be three chantry chapels, containing altars. 
In all there will be eight altara in the church, 
There will be a south approach to the building, 
and the great western approach will be from 
Oxford-road. The elevation of the church floor 
will be 5 ft. above the level of the road, and the 
church will be approached by a double flight of 


screen, which divides the chancel from the 
Carew Chapel, has been cleaned. 
Egglestone.—The new church at Egglestone 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Durham, 
and opened for Divine worship. The edifice, 
which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is cruci- 
form, the nave being 52 ft. 6 in. long, and 
21 ft. 6 in. wide. The north and south transepts 
are 13 ft. wide, and 9 ft. and 11 ft. deep respec- 
tively. Thechancel is 26 ft. 6 in. long, and 18 ft. 
wide. On the south side of the nave is a large 
porch, engaged with which and the nave west 
and south walls is a bell-turret, rising to a height 
of nearly 60 ft. The roof of this turret is slated, 
and decorated with wrought-iron finial-cross and 
gilded vane. On the north side of the church is 
the vestry, underneath which is a heating- 
chamber. The style is Early English, carried 
into Early Geometrical at the east end, which has 
a traceried window of three lights. The other 
windows are lancets, excepting the large circular 
west window, and a sex-foiled one in the gable 
of the south transept. The west-end circular | 





separated from the aisles, each by two arches. 
The roof of the nave is polygonal in form, and 
is divided into panels by mouided ribs for decora- 
tion, The chancel roof is already decorated. 


steps. At the west end of the tower the great 
organ gallery will be placed, covering an area of 
42 ft. by 27 ft. At the south-west corner of the 
The principal entrance is by two doors in the | building the baptistery will be erected,—an 
west end, There are large windows both in the | octagonal building with a pyramidal roof. At 
east and west ends. The floor of the nave and | the opposite corner there will be a large turret 
aisles is laid with Staffordshire tiles, two colours, staircase leading up to the gallery. On the 
in patterns. The chancel is laid with encaustic north side of the building there will be eight con- 
tiles in variegated patterns, and it rises 4 ft. | fessional rooms, which areapproached bya distinct 
between the nave level and the altar. The corridor, having separate access from the church. 
chancel screen, which rises to the height of | At the east end of the ground it is intended to 
4 ft. 6 in. above the nave floor, is composed of build a large collegiate presbytery as soon as the 
Isle of Man limestone, dark mottled alabaster, | church is sufliciently advanced to require it. 
and Derbyshire fossil stone, and the chancel is The style of architecture of the building is 
separated from the nave by two wrought-iron Gothic of the fourteenth century. The exterior 
gates, picked out in various colours. The chancel | will be built of stone, and the interior of terra- 
stalls are composed of English oak, and will cotta. The estimated cost of the building, ex- 
accommodate a choir of thirty-eight. The seats in clusive of the erection of the tower, the com- 
the body of the church are made of pitch pine, and pletion of the altars, sacristy, and presbytery, is 
are open, furnished, and free. The accommoda- about 14,0001. The architects are Messrs. Joseph 
tion provided, including the chancel, will be for A. Hansom & Son, of London, and the contrac- 
1,000 persons. The pulpit iscarved out of Caen tors for the erection of the building are Messrs, 
stone. The font is of polished marble. The Ibberson & Marshall, of Manchester. 





} 


window has seven smaller moulded circles within | reredos is composed of alabaster, with Salviati’s 
the outer inclosing arch, and forms a prominent Venetian mosaics in the side panels and in the 
feature both internally and externally. Entering background of the subject, which is the Craci- 
the church we observe the font against the west fixion, carved out of white alabaster by Mr. Earp, 





| 
| 
| 





Hooks Received, 





wall, and the altar against the east. The benches| of London. On the north side of the chancel is 
are all open, of stained deal, the panels relieved | 
by difference in depth of colour only. The tran- | 
septs are separated from the nave by two stone 

arches, resting on pillars. The north transept 

is intended to be used as an organ-chamber. 

The chancel-arch, separating the nave from the 

chancel, has stone jambs, and the inner arch is 

carried by stone corbels with moulded caps. The 

pulpit is placed against the north jamb of the) 
chancel-arch. The chancel seats are placed lon- 

gitudinally, those on the south side being 
shortened to admit of the prayer-desk, which, 
with the lectern, is at the extreme west end of 
the chancel. The roofs are boarded inside. The 
height from the floor to the apex of the roof is 
25 ft. 6in. Externally the roofs are covered with | 
Westmoreland green slate, and the apex with or- | 
namental red tiles. The stained-glass windows | 
are private gifts to the church. The whole of 
the work was contracted for by Mr. Benjamin 
Hepworth, of Barnard Castle. The architect 
was Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, of North Shields. Mr. 
Adamson, of Egglestone, was sub-contractor for 
the carpenter and joiner’s work. The smith’s 
work has been done by Mr. Ratter, of Barnard 
Castle. Accommodation is provided within the 
walls for about 220 adults, and the outlay on the 
building alone, exclusive of professional charges, 
is between 1,800/. and 1,4001. 

Ocle Pitchard—The church here has been 
restored and reopened. The work of restoration 
includes the removal of all the floors aud of the 
old pews, the substitution in place of the latter 
of new moveable deal seats, the cleaning and 
repointing of the walls (after the removal of the 
plastering which formerly disfigured them), the 
paving of the church throughout with Godwin 8 
encaustic and inlaid tiles, the underpinning of 





the organ-chamber, which contains an instramen 
by Mr. Willis. Adjoining the church is the 
parsonage, with which it is connected by a 
covered way. The contrac 
the works was Mr. Horsman, 


¢ 4 Manual of Machinery and Millwork. 


} 


By 
Wirriam J. Macquonn Rankine, C.E., F.B.S., 
&c. London: Griffin & Co. 1869. 


tor for the whole of THIS is an entirely new work of Dr. Rankine’s, 
of Wolverhampton, the Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and 


with Mr. James Peers as clerk of the works. Mechanics in Glasgow University. 


Mr. George BE. Street furnished the designs for 
the whole of the works. 


The book is divided into three parts. The 
first treats of the Geometry of Machinery ; the 
second, of the Dynamics of Machinery; and the 





| third, of the Materials, Strength, and Constrac- 
: x7 tion of Machinery. Under the head of the 
ROMAN CATHOLES CRUE AES Geometry of Machinery, machines are con- 
NEWS. ‘sidered with reference to the comparative 

Sunbury.—A new church has been opened motions only of their moving parts; and rules 
at Sunbury-on-Thames. The edifice is built of are given for designing and arranging those 





' Kentish rag-stone, with free-stone dressings, | parts so as to produce any given comparative 


motion. 


and is in the style prevalent in England | 
in the thirteenth century. The plan com- 
prises an apsidal chancel, a nave of four 
bays, 60 ft. in length and 24 ft. wide, and 
an aisle with circular columns and octagonal 
capitals, supporting pointed arches. There is a 
window of four compartments with geometrical 
tracery over the principal entrance. ‘The lateral 
windows of the nave are coupled lancet openings 
with quatrefoils in the arched heads. Those of 
the aisle are simple lancets, except the end 
window, which is of two lights with trefoil over. 
A chancel arch with sculptured capitals supports 
the gabled bell-turret. The roofs of the nave and 





aisle are of open timber work ; the roof of the 
chancel is arched and boarded, stained, and 
decorated. The coloured glass in the lancet 
windows of the apse contributes to the adornment 
of the church. The temporary high altar has 
been translated from the old chapel, which chapel 





is henceforth to be used for the poor school. The 
church was built by Messrs. Whittle & Castle, of 


Several problems in mechanism are solved by 
methods which appear not to have hitherto been 
published, and which possess advantages in point 
of ease or of accuracy. Such are those regard- 
ing the drawing of rolling curves, and of some 
kinds of cams; the construction of the figures of 
teeth of skew-bevel wheels, and of threads of 
gearing-screws, by the help of the normal sec- 
tion; and some improvements in the details of 
processes for designing intermittent gear, link 
motions, and parallel motions. ; 

Under the head of the Dynamics of Machinery 
are considered the forces exerted and the work 
done in machines ; the means of measuring those 
quantities by indicators and dynamometers ; of 
determining and balancing the reactions of 
moving masses in machines, and of regulating 
work and speed ; and the efficiency, or propor- 
tion in which the useful work is less than the 
total work, in the different sorts of moving 
pieces, and in their various combinations. 
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Under the head of the Materials, Strength, 
and Construction of Machinery are considered, 


first, the properties of various materials, as | description of each problem, so as to understand 


affecting their treatment and use in the con- 


struction of machines; secondly, the general|of the method of doing it, and then, recom- 


principles of the strength of materials; thirdly, 


the special application of those principles to /| directed, referring to the plate to see if it be 


questions relating to the strength and the con- 
struction of various parts of machines; and 
fourthly, the principles of the action of cutting- 
tools. 

The work is illustrated with numerous dia- 
grams. We need scarcely say that any work of 
Professor Rankine’s on a subject such as this 
cannot but be of great practical value. We 
have here simply to draw the attention of readers 
interested in machinery and millwork to its 
publication. 





Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine: A 
Supplement to “The Catechism of the Steam 
Engine.” By Joun Bourne, C.E. New Edi- 
tion. Longmans & Co. 1869. 

Examples of Modern Steam, Air, and Gas Engines; 
minutely and practically described. By Joun 
Bourne, C.E. Part XIV., July 1869. Long- 
mans & Co. 

AtHovucH the former of these two works was 

originally issued as a supplement to the Cate- 

chism of the Steam Engine, it now makes its 
appearance as a separate treatise. In this edi- 
tion many examples of engines given before have 
been superseded by newer examples, among 


which are some of the more remarkable engines | 


which figured in the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
“Steam Superseded” has for many years 
been a standing title of the press, announcing all 


sorts of new inventions; but the time has not 


yet quite come for that. Mr. Bourne, however, 
is of opinion that the steam-engine, which has 
always, he remarks, been a most imperfect 
machine, has now nearly falfilled its destiny, 


and is on the eve of supercession by other mo- | 


tors, though steam may, he adds, be still used in 
them to some extent, but not exclusively, and 
only in combination with other fluids. Under 
this belief it is that the author has undertaken 
the production of the second of the works here 
under notice. As to the precise sort of engine 


The student desiring to master the subject 
should read slowly and carefully through the 


what is required to be done, with a general idea 
mencing, endeavour to draw each line as 


successfully accomplished. Having completed 
the problem thus, construct a different scale,— 
say half the size, and re-work it: this will be 
the first step alone, for, although the drawing 
will be identical with the example given, with 
the exception of its size, it will, nevertheless, 
involve a little more thought, and the student 
cannot yield to the temptation of taking his 
measurement from the plates, which should 
always be carefally avoided. 

The whole success of the undertaking depends 
upon mastering the principles, and not copying 
the examples, those principles being few and 
identical in every case, although their applica- 
tion may be manifold, 

The work is dedicated, with permission, to 
Mr. Gambier Parry ; and can be recommended. 

The object that Mr. Thos. Morris has in view | 
is obviously to give the general reader a general | 
notion of the science, and to that extent his | 
little volume carries out his intention. 








Miscellanea, 





Lighting Mines with Gas.—In improving 
the method of lighting mines, Messrs. M. Wilkin | 





‘and J. Clark, of Paddington, propose to use 
lamps, burning gas, oil, or other illuminating | 
materials, with air propelled from a pure source | 
at the bottom or top of the shaft, through air- | 
‘tight tubes, to the interior of the said lamps. | 
| An overplus of air they cause to blow gently out 
by escape-valves or covers near the top of the | 
|lamps, thereby preventing the entrance of foul 
air, or air which has become mixed with fire- | 
damp. By preference, they glaze the lamps | 
about half their height with glass: the upper | 
| half they prefer to make of sheet metal to with- | 
stand the heat. When gas-lamps are used, the | 
| gas is produced, and conveyed in pipes in the | 
usual way. The air is propelled through the | 


which shall have the distinguished office of tubes referred to by any well-understood method ; 
taking the place of the steam-engine, Mr. Bourne such as by fans, air-pumps, steam-jet, &c. In| 


Bays :— 
‘The engine which will supersede the existing steam- 


‘lighting the lamps, they propose to use safety- | 
matches, such as those manufactured by Bryant 


engine will, I take it for granted, still derive its power & May. After the match is inserted into the | 
from heat, which heat will be produced by coal, as hereto- | lamp by an escape-valve, it is struck, and the | 


fore. But the coal, instead of being burnt ms grates 
in the manner now practised, will be carried as 


issues in jets from the sides of hollow furnace-bars of the 


ast into a | lamp is lighted, while the match is extinguished 


suitable chamber and be converted into carbonie oxide gas, | in a tube into which it is thrust. 
which gas may be burnt [into carbonic acid gas] as | 


The Mosaics in the Central Hall of 


kind preseribed in my patent of 1838, the flames passing Westminster Palace.—On a motion in the 


through an artificial fire of brick or pumice-stone, by the 
aid of which the gas will be effectually burnt. Gas thus 
consumed may be used for generating steam in the same 


| Commons for a Committee to inquire as to the 
| contract or agreement made by the Office of 


way as coal; and its advantage over coal is, that the com- | Works with the Venice and Murano Glass and 


bustion may be made much more perfect than is possible 
in the case of coxl, and that the necessity of stoking the 
fires will be obviated. But the 
other ways to generate power. It has often been before 
proposed to transform the coal into carbonic oxide, but 
never before with the antecedent condition of first reducing 
it to fine dust. When this preliminary is neglected, the 
gasifier is necessar'ly large and uncertain in its action from 
the caking of the coal. Its temperature is also low, and 


the transformation of the carbonic oxide into carbonic acid . 


is correspondingly tedious and imperfect. By the pul- 
verization of the coal these faults will be corrected. The 
incombustible matter which would otherwise pass away in 
the gasin the form of dast, will be melted into slag, which 
may be run out through an orifice like an iron furnace, so 
that only pure carbonic oxide gas mixed with nitrogen and 
a little bydrogen will present itself for combustion, This, 
it is true, constivutes but asmail part of the advance that is 
necessary for the supercession of the steam-engine. But 


the improvement here indicated must be the first step, | 


and there is no difficulty in taking it at once.” 





The Principles of Perspective Illustrated in a 
Series of Examples. By Henry D. Humpuris. 
Descriptive Treatise and Atlas of Examples. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1869. 

A Popular Outline of Perspective or Graphic Pro- 
jection; Parallel, Diagonal, Pan - Angular, 
Graceful. By Tuomas Morris, Architect. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1869. 

Mr. Humeuris, who is the son of an architect 
well known in his locality, has issued what is 
rather a series of examples to illustrate the 
principles of perspective than an elaborate essay 
on the science. They are drawn out of good 
size, and will be found very useful to art- 
masters, architectural students, and others. Mr. 
Humpbris rightly points out that it would be 
useless to read the letter-press and look at the 
plates, and to imagine that a knowledge of per- 
spective is to be obtained by any such means: 
while to copy the figures line for line from the 
examples would be time as badly spent. 


as may also be used in | 


Mosaic Company (Limited), for the decoration 
| of the central hall, it came out that Mr. Layard 
‘had aided Dr. Salviati, for the sake of art, 
previously to his connexion with the Government, 
and had taken shares in the Company got up for 
the sale of his art works, simply to help Dr. 
Salviati, but that these shares had been sold, 
and that while a member of the Government he 
had no pecuniary connexion with Dr. Salviati or 
his Company. Moreover, that the contract 
referred to was neither entered into by Mr. 
, Layard nor by the Office of Works, but by the | 
architect; and that the transactions with Dr. 
Salviati’s Company had begun not since Mr. 
Layard became connected with the office, but 
previously. Mr. Layard said he had not the 
slightest objection to the inquiry, and made a 
suggestion for facilitating it; but the House was 
adverse to any investigation, and the mover of 
the resolution expressed his regret if he had 
given pain to Mr. Layard, and withdrew his 
motion. 


To Clear a Room of Mosquitoes.—As 
some of our readers may be contemplating 
travel, they may like to hear what a writer in 
a South Carolina paper says:—“I have tried 
the following, and find it to work like a charm. 
Take of gum camphor a piece about one-third 
the size of an egg, and evaporate it by placing 
it in a tin vessel, and holding it over a lamp or 
candle, taking care that it does not ignite. The 
smoke will soon fill the room, and expel the 
mosquitoes. One night I was terribly annoyed 
by them, when I thought of and tried the above, 
after which I never saw nor heard them that 
night, and the next morning there was not one 





| before. 





to be found in the room, though the window had 
been left open all that night.” 





Improvement in Steam C 
An invention was exhibited on Thursday, ang 
an experiment made, before a number of 
professional men and others, of interest to 
the public and the railway world. We refer to 
trial trips of Mr. R. F. Fairlie’s steam bogie 
carriage at the Hatcham Iron Works (Messrs, 
England’s), Old Kent-road. The engine, carriage, 
and framing, all complete, in working order, 
but exclusive of gers, weighs under 134 
tons, and, including its full load of 100 passengers, 
18} tons only. The carriage, when finished, wil] 
have a broad step on each side, extending its 
entire length; this step is protected by a hand. 
rail on the outside, with an arrangement for 
lifting it on the platform side at the doors to 
allow the passengers to get in andout. The 
object of this platform is, as we have always 
urged, to enable the guard to pass completely 
round the train at all times. Passengers can 
also pass along the platform to the guard, so 
that in this manner there is an easy and perfect 
mode of communication between passengers and 
guard. It is intended, however, in the standard 
steam-carriage, to provide, alternatively, a central 
passage inside instead of ont along the entire 
length of the carriage, leading direct from and 
to the guard’s compartment. The compartments 
in the carriages will be quite as separate and 
distinct as they are at present, or as the most 
fastidious could desire. Passengers in the higher 
class compartments can pass to the lower, but 
the lower cannot get to the higher, while all can 
pass to the guard when required. These car- 


| riages, it is said, will convey their full comple- 


ment of passengers at 40 miles an hour up 
gradients of 1 in 100, and will pass round curves 
of 50 ft. [not 500] radius, ata speed of 20 miles 
an hour with perfect safety. The carriage passed 
round a line that had been laid specially for the 
purpose. There were straight runs on the sides 
connected at the ends of the course by curves of 
50 ft. radius. The bogies—one under the engine 
and the other under the hinder end of the car- 
riage—took the curves quite smoothly, without 
grinding upon either the rail or the flanges of 
the wheels. A large number of gentlemen 
witnessed the experiments, and, in so far as we 
can learn, all agreed in pronouncing them per- 
fectly successful, 


Well-sinking with an Untoward Result. 
At Marat, a village situated between the valley 
of Mont Dore and that of St. James, a civil 
engineer had caused a rectangular well to be 
sunk to a depth of 53 métres through a stratum 


of hard tufa, which covers the primitive forma- 


tion in that district. At this depth, which is 
insignificant compared to the shaft of a mine, 
the heat, nevertheless, became so intense that 
the workmen had to be relieved at short inter- 
vals. At last a loud rumbling noise was heard. 
The men in a fright jumped into the cage and 


called to be pulled up; but they had barely got 


to a height of a dozen mitres, when a thick 
column of hot water, preceded by a violent re- 
port, rose up in the air, projecting huge stones 
upwards. The water in falling scalded the men 
grievously. The jet diminished, and the well 
filled rapidly, the poor fellows succeeding, how- 
ever, in getting out in time. In the course of 
ten hours the well got quite fall, and from that 


time a rivulet of thermal water has been flowing 
from the spot into the Dordogne. Upon analysis 


it has been found to contain upwards of twenty 
milligrammes (nearly half a grain) of arseniate 
of potash per litre, a proportion unheard of 
The Minister of Pablic Works has sent 
a commission of engineers to the spot for further 
investigation. 


The Clergy House of St. Mary’s, Scho.— 
The foundation of the clergy house, or rectory, 
in connexion with the new church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Crown-street, Soho, has been laid by 
Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, in the presence of a very 
numerous and fashionable assembly, principally 
composed of the friends and supporters of the 
House of Charity in Greek-street. It is proposed 
to rebuild, on an enlarged plan, the church of 
St. Mary, with school-rooms for 600 children, 
and a house for the clergy connected with it. 
The cost of these buildings will be 10,000/., 
towards which sum 2,7001. have been subscribed, 
including 1,70001. from the Bishop of London's 
fund. The new church will accommodate 700 
persons, all the sittings being free. 


Social Science Association.—The annual 
congress will be held in Bristol (as we stated 
would probably be the case), commencing OD 
Wednesday, September the 29th. 
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Caversham Bridge.—This bridge has been| The New Convalescent Hospitalat Bast-| Physical Commotions.—As i 
opened for traffic. The work has been carried | bourne.—This new building has been opened | year cae when the dreadfal cron od of 
out by Messrs. Shaw, Head, & Co., of Stockton-| by the Bishop of Oxford in the presence of a/} last year took place, one feels anxious lest there 
on-Tees, and the ironwork was designed by Mr. | large and influential assemblage. The hospital | should be a recurrence of them, perhaps. nearer 
Woodman, Borough Surveyor. There are five | is intended, when completely finished, to contain| home. In this it is to be hoped we shall be 
spans, the centre being 43 ft. wide, and the other | accommodation for about 300 inmates. It is| agreeably disappointed; but there are not 
four 62 ft. each. The roadway is 20 ft. wide, | situated on the east side of the Downs which | wanting ‘indications of something being still 
and there are two footpaths, each 6 ft. wide.| terminates seaward by the well-known Beachy | wrong below the surface. There have been 
The approaches on either side commence at a| Head. In plan, the hospital consists mainly of | several slight shocks of earthquake at Comrie, in 
distance of 100 ft., and the incline is not greater | a parallelogram, 340 ft. in length ; this is divided | Scotland, where, however, earthquakes appear to 
than that of the old structure. Mr. Neale was | by a party wall into men and women’s sides or | be quite a normal phenomenon, especially in the 
the foreman to the contractors, and Mr. Dormer | wings, which are for the most part alike, and| month of July, But on the Continent there 
the clerk of the works (on behalf of the Reading | consist each of a central pavilion containing | have been unpleasant indications. “ A few years 
Corporation. The bridge is built on sixteen | stone staircases, which give access to all the | ago,” saya the Morning Post of a few days back 
piles, screwed into the ground about 8 ft. These | wards, &c. On the ground floor are two con- | “certain phenomena which occurred this morning 
piles are filled with Portland cement concrete. | valescent day wards, two smaller rooms for| at Paris would have created great excitement 
The piles, being in pairs, are connected together | patients requiring separate treatment, anda large | amongst the ignorant. A leaden mist covered 
with wrought-iron bearing girders, which form | ward for incurable cases. Every large ward bas | the city—the sort of atmosphere which those 
the pier. The whole span of the bridge, in clear | attached to it a nurses’ and sisters’ room over-| who have lived in lands where earthquakes 
from Berkshire to Oxford abutment, is 290-9 ft. | looking it, and lavatories and baths and other|occur remember as preceding a convulsion. 
The girders are of lattice form, with cast-iron | ample conveniences in small projecting wings, | Then the water of the public fountains and ordi- 
ornaments, giving it a Gothic appearance ; and |ensuring thereby thorough ventilation. The | nary supplies was of a rose tint.” In Italy, too, 
cast-iron ornaments are riveted to the gravel|south wing is the sisters’ house. When the something similar is occurring. ‘For several 
plates. Cross girders are riveted to the main | building is all completed a chapel and kitchen days,” says the Corriere delle Marche,“ a singular 
girders, on top of which comes the flooring, | courts will be formed on the north side, but at phenomenon has been observed in Ancona. The 
which consists of Barlow rails and plates riveted | present the kitchen court only is completed, sky has been covered by a mist so thick that, on 
together. The nomber of rivets in this flooring | funds still being wanted for the erection of the the 10th, the sun appeared enlarged as an object 
exceeds 12,000. chapel and the dining-hall. Attention has been does immersed in water, and like an immense 

Drinking Fountains Association.—The Pid to the ventilation, drainage, and warm- red ball.” The same phenomenon was observed 
tenth annual meeting of the Metropolitan | ing (with hot water). The hospital is built of in Naples and the neighbourhood, from the 10th 
Drinking Fountains and Cattle Trougha Asso- | "ed brick, with Bath stone doors and windows of to the 17th inst. Daring this interval the Bay 
ciation was held on Saturday at Willis’s Rooms— Geometrical Gothic, and is covered with plain and the whole coast were enveloped in some- 
the president, the Right Hon. Karl Grosvenor, tiling, the blue or grey Forest of Dean stone thing like a London fog. The upper air was 
M.P., occupying the chair. The report stated | being used for the main piers and steps of stair- clear and clondless. Not a drop of rain had 
that the intense heat of last summer brought Case, window shafts, &c. The cost of the build- fallen, not a clap of thunder been heard ; but 
the value and importance of the society’s opera- ing now constructed and the enclosing walls, the heat was fearfal, and the sun appeared like a 
tions very prominently into notice. Existing g@rdener’s lodge, and chaplain’s apartments, will, ball of red-hot iron, always of a deeper colour in 
fountains and troughs were maintained in the it is estimated, amount to about 36,0001. ; of this the afternoon. On the return of the troops 
most perfect state of efficiency throughout the about 26,0001. (exclusive of the amount contri- from their exercises at Bagnoli, many soldiers 
year, and nine new fountains and 30 new troughs buted at the opening) have been already sub- fell in the streets, and some were sent off to the 
erected during that time. Her Majesty had for- | scribed. | hospital, where one at least has since died. At 


warded a donation of 1001. The ordinary dona-| secigents.—The fronts of several small. peas var ee, satay gina lige ae oo omer 


tions for the year amounted to 1,687/., donations : : 
for special conten and troughs 8301. and oer beesge ies _ ets ate The fog hung over the City, but the streets were 
49 | gton, have suddenly fallen down, and a . 
annual subscriptions 7711. There had been a| man who was passing atthe thaw was beried clear. Mr. Glaisher says that a recent London 
steady increase of about 1001. a year to the | beneath the débris. On being extricated he was fog oo a a conene 1 pau hag cayerpasen sc 
annual subscription list, but the additional ex-/ taken to the hospital AtC A experienced while experimenting in the “ captive 
diture involved in the new work was far | : ane: ohland anes ang Balloon.” 
pee h h as far the occasion of the annual Highland games and 
greater than that sum. In some cases the athletic sports, the grand stand, which was The Condition and Prospects of the Suez 
committee were paying 301. a year for water to fally occupied, gave way, carrying everybody Camal.—At a special meeting of members of 
a single trough. More than 1,200 horses alone with it. One person died about a quarter of an the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, a paper 
(besides oxen, sheep, and dogs) frequently drank hour after he had been taken out of the ruins, was read by Mr. Edward Rae, on the actual con- 
at one trough in a single dey. The committee Several others who fell received severe injaries. dition of the Suez Canal, and on the probability 
have now 123 fountains and 125 troughs under ——.One of the houses on the north side of of its being opened for general traffic at the time 
their care, and the amount required for these is Duke-street, Brighton, has fallen to the ground, announced by the company. There was a good 
1,2001. a year. The report was adopted, and burying with it a number of workmen. The attendance. Mr. Rae was of opinion that the 
other resolutions agreed to. building fell without a moment’s warning. The Canal will be opened by the time appointed ; 
Proposed Trade School for the City of men were employed upon a scaffolding and else- and if not, in a very short time thereafter. He 
‘Worcester.—A number of gentlemen interested where at the time of the accident. A number | gave an interesting account of the canal. The 
in the promotion of education have hada meeting of workmen engaged on buildings being erected | dredges on it, he said, are the most enormous 
in the Guildhall, Worcester, to take into con- in the same street, immediately rushed to the ever constructed—they cost some 20,0001, each 
sideration the subject of a Trade School after spot, and rendered valuable assistance in extri- | —and one actually excavated over 110,000 cubic 
the method of that so long and successfully cating the unfortunate men from the débris. yards of sand in one month. There was no 
established at Bristol, and to hear the statement Threeof the men were foundto be near the top,and question about the financial position of the com- 
of Mr. Buckmaster, of the Government Edu- were speedily recovered, all more or less injured, | pany. He believed the future of Ismaila would 
cational Department, respecting the whole ques- as were two others: one of these, a bricklayer, be a great one. It was proposed to create there 
tion. The Rev. Canon Wood was in the chair. was entirely buried beneath a large mass of @ sort of universal market and exchange, where 
At the close of Mr. Buckmaster’s address, several rubbish and timber. It was found, however, goods would be brought from all parts of the 
questions were asked, and elicited replies to the that, though he had sustained grievous injury, | world (after the fashion of the .great Russian 
effect that the Government would help a com. no bones had actually been broken. The height | fair of Novgorod, though on a far grander scale). 
mittee to adapt school premises, or even under of the building when it fell was 40 ft., and the| He hoped the Prince of Wales would take a 
peculiar circumstances would build. It would walls were 14 in. thick at the basement, The | decoration with him for Mons. de Lesseps. Only 
also help to procure apparatus. It was probable building was being erected by Mr. Joseph Salter, | vessels under 50 tons would be allowed to sail 
that Worcester might receive 1501. from Govern- | for the business and private residence of a| through the canal, larger ones being either towed 
ment on the results of examination in a trade plumber and glazier. At the time of the acci-| or propelled. There were no locks. The whole 
school. Mr. Spencer had been remarkably suc- dent there were sixteen hands employed on the | of Mr. Rae's peper was-intended to show that 
ceseful with the young men who attended his building, It was extremely fortunate that the there was no reason why the canal should not 
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evening classes. It was not possible that such | walls fell inwards. Workmen at once set to 
a school as was under consideration could inter- 
fere with any existing institations, as the work 


to be done was quite different from that which : ; 
is incladed ia we scheme of either national, | At a recent pe of the local 0s gt a 
middie, or upper schools. A. provisional com- | tens rie works were in such a state that 
mittee was formed to give effect to the angges- the sewage could be thrown over the whole of 
the ground. The surveyor replied in the affirma- 
Proposed Restoration of the Parish tive, and said it had been thrown over the whole 
Church, Watford.—A public meeting has/ of the land which they} at present proposed to 
been held in the Corn Exchange, Watford, in| irrigate, ever since the 31st of May. 
aid of the restoration of the exterior of the) working , satisfactorily, and was effective in 
parish church, The attendance was not large.| porifying the water, as would be seen by the 
The chair was taken by the Bishop of Rochester, | hottles which he produced. Mr. Coupland said 
and there were present on the platform, the Ear!| he had examined this water; and (having de- 
of,Essex, Viscount Malden, the Hon. W. Cowper, | scribed it) expressed the opinion that the water, 
M.P., and various other influential persons. Aj fier it had passed the works, was purer and 
general committee was appointed, with power to| f.eer from organic matter than it was in the 
appoint a working committee. The estimated | watercourse above where the sewer entered it. 








tions thrown out. 





cost of the restoration of the exterior to make it 
worthy of the interior is 5,000/., of which 1,800/. 


remain to be raised. Mr. Christopher, of Wat-| stand that Mr. C. Magniac has purchased this 
property for 180,0001. 





ford, is the architect. 


work to demolish the back part of the building. 


The Irrigation Works at Harrogate.— 


It was 


Chesterfield House, Mayfair.—We under- 


be opened at thedate announced. When opened, 
the canal would havea depth of 26 ft. as asserted. 
When last he looked, a month ago, the com- 
pany’s shares were selling in France at apremium 
of 15 per cent. Sufficient funds had now been 
supplied. 


The Bavarian Art Exhibition. — The 
building is the “ Glass Palace” in the Sophien 
Strasse and Botanical Garden, which was 
erected for the International Industrial Pxhi- 
bition of 1854, and in which a similar exhibi- 
tion to the present was held in 1858. About 
two-thirds of the building are devoted to the 
International Art Exhibition, the other third 
being given up for an Industrial Exhibition of 
Munich Manufactures. England only figures for 
20 pictures out of 2,000. Austria is the largest 
foreign contributor, being down for 300. Italy 
sends 230, Paris 280, Berlin 220, Belgium and 
Dusseldorf 100 each, and so on in nineties and 
seventies, &c., down to ten for America, and the 
same for Russia and Sweden taken together, 





Munich bringing up the rear with 500. 
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The Sheffield Architectural Society.— 
On Thursday, the 22nd, there was an excursion 
of the members of this society to Hatfield and 
Fishlake. A large party left Sheffield by the 
noon train to Doncaster, and after visiting St. 
George’s Church and other objects of interest, 
they proceeded in carriages to Hatfield, where 
they stopped to examine the fine old church. 
The president (the Rev. J. Stacey) read a paper 
describing the church, and giving an historical 
account of Hatfield Chase. The present church, 
dedicated to St. Lawrence, was mostly erected 
in the fifteenth century, though portions of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century work still remain 
to mark the existence of an earlier building. It 
has a large nave, with north and south aisles, a 
fine tower, a chancel, with side chapel, and a 


The Horse's Head in Acoustics. — A 
writer, in Notes and Queries, says,—* When an 
old ‘ meeting-house,’ in Bristo-street, was taken 
down, I think about 1805, to make room for the 
church now occupied by Dr. Peddie’s congrega- 
tion, the old sounding-board above the pulpit 
was found filled with horses’ heads—I should 
say five or six at least. I was a mere child at 
the time, and for long after the heads presented 
themselves to my dreams. The matter had long 
passed from my memory, till now vividly re- 
called by the recent articles in your colamns.” 
Were they intended to take the place of the 
vases of the ancients ? 


Testimonial to a Foreman.—The other 
day, at Cholsey, the under-foremen and work- 


men in the employ of Messrs. Mansfield, Price, 
| 





vestry on the north side, under which there is a 
curious crypt. The rood screen and the peculiar 
stone arches supporting the roof of the north | 
aisle were specially noticed. Proceeding on to | 
Fishlake, the party were met by the vicar of that | 
place, and conducted over the church (dedicated | 
to St. Cuthbert), which is similar in character | 
to that at Hatfield, but in better condition, having | 
been recently restored. The old Norman door- 

way in the south porch was an object of interest. | 


| 
| 


Inauguration of the New Western Dock 
at Hull.—This new dock has been opened by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. It is 3,300 ft. 
long, is of a somewhat singular shape, being 
430 ft. broad at its widest part, and only 180 ft. 
wide at its narrowest part. Its area is 
23a. Or. Ip., so that it is one of the largest docks 
in the empire. There is a large amount of quay 
space all round the dock, and the average width 
of the quay is 100 ft. to 150 ft. On the north 
side, not far from the entrance to the dock, 
Custom-house offices will be built, and it is also 
proposed to erect in succession several ware- 
houses and sheds, the first of which is being 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr, R. 
A. Marillier, resident engineer. Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in getting a good 
foundation, and the walls of the dock have been 
laid in some places on no less than 20 ft. of con- 
crete, and in other places on 8 ft. of concrete. 
The whole of the hydraulic machinery has been 
supplied by Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and it has been fixed under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. Waure. Mr. W. 
M‘Cormick has been the general contractor for 
the dock works. The engineer, who designed 
the dock and its appendages, was Mr. J. Hawk- 
shaw, who has been assisted and represented 
by his son, Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw. 


Encaustic Tiles.—A novelty in the mann- 
facture of encaustic and other ornamental tiles, 
has just been brought to our notice by the 
Architectural Pottery Company. The patterns 
which have hitherto been inlaid in self colours, 
have in this process been produced by an admix- 
ture of coloured materials very finely prepared, 
which give the appearance of inlaying of 
granites and Florentine'mosaics, according to the 
combinations of colours used, and may also be 
applied either in the ornament or as a ground. 
This contrast of coloured ornament against the 
ground has a pleasing effect, and is capable of 
introduction in elaborate ornamentation. We 
are at the same time assured that this new pro- 
cess intensifies the hardness of the surface, 
rendering the pavement still more durable. We 
were pleased with the specimens we have seen 
of the patent encaustic tiles produced by the 
same manufacturers. The ornament is more 
deeply inlaid than is customary on this descrip- 
tion of manufacture, and the outlines are 
symmetrical. 


Purchases for National Gallery.—In re- | 
ply to questions in the House of Lords, one of | 
the trustees of the National Gallery, Lord Over- 
stone, entered into particulars to show the pro- 
bability that the picture representing Christ | 
blessing little children, ascribed to Rembrandt, | 
was a genuine specimen of that master, and 
stated that the trustees shared the respousi- 
bility of the purchase as well as the director. 
“The Warrior adoring the Infant Jesus,” had 
been said to have cost 3,0001., and not to be 
entered in the catalogue; but it only cost 5201., 
and was entered in the catalogue: it never had 
been designated a veritable Giorgione, as was 
said, but a specimen of the school of Bellini. 
The “‘ Ecce Homo” never had been ascribed to 
Correggio, as alleged, but to Lodovico Carracci ; 


i 
; 


} 
{ 
j 


| 





and it was not sold, as also said, but was at | about 60,0001.: Mr. W. 8. Crossis the architect. 


present in the private room attached to the 
gallery. 


& Co., the contractors for the Berks County 
Lunatic Asylam, presented Mr. 8. Rolfe, the 
general foreman of the works, with a chased 
silver tankard, having an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, a double set of silver mathematical drawing 
instruments in a rosewood case, and a large box 
of colours, as marks of their respect for him as 
foreman of the works. 


Immersed Socket for Upright Tubular 
Boilers. — An improved socket for tubular 
boilers has been registered provisionally. The | 
socket is immersed so as to be protected from | 
the direct action of the fire, and the joint may | 
be formed with india-rubber, with fire-clay or | 
ashes above it; or it may still be made with 
yarn and iron cement, so that the cement would | 
be at the strongest part of the socket instead of 
at the weakest, as in the present socket. Both 
socket and pipe expand and contract together, 
from both being in contact with the water. 


The Manchester Albert Memorial.—An 
incident of the royal procession in Manchester 
last week has escaped notice. At the memorial | 
in Albert-square, Mr. T. Worthington, the archi- 
tect of the memorial, was presented by General | 
Knollys to the Prince of Wales, who expressed | 
his admiration of the work. Mr. W. BR. Wood | 
handed to the Earl of Sefton, from Mr. | 
Worthington, for presentation to the Princess of | 
Wales, a photograph of the memorial, which her 
royal highness very graciously received. 


Cockermouth Board of Health Surveyor- 
ship.—At the proceedings for the appointment | 
of a surveyor, there were for Mr. Thomas F. 
Taylor, Cockermouth, 5 votes; for Mr. Edward 
Routledge, Thirsk,4; for Mr. Henry Piele, 
Cockermouth, 1. As it required a clear majority 
of members present to secure the election of any 
one candidate, a vote was withdrawn from Mr. 
Piele, and given to Mr. Taylor, who was there- 
upon declared duly elected. 


The Albert Memorial, Exeter.—The new 
wing of the Albert Memorial Museum is now 
nearly completed, and it is expected that it will 
be out of the builder’s hands in the course of a 
fortnight or three weeks. The building has 
been illustrated in our pages. We understand 
that the museum will be used as the head- 
quarters of the British Association during their 
visit next month. 


The Charges of Architects in Germany. 
We have received from Mons. Biéckman, Presi- 
dent of the Society of Architects at Berlin, 
through Mr. Charles Fowler, papers relating to 
the scheme for architects’ remuneration, which 
was adopted by the last general congress of 
German architects, as we mentioned at the time. 
We may have occasion to return to them. 


Porosity of Bricks.—Chemicus in Land and 
Water, says that six years ago, being consulted 
by a maltster as to the best means of rendering 
the walls of his malt stores impervious to wet, 
he suggested the application of a mixture of one 
pound of tallow to one gallon of boiled oil, and 
that two coatings of this compound, applied hot, 
and while the sun was shining on the wall, have 
answered perfectly up to the present time. 


Wew Smali-pox and Fever Hospital.—It 
has been definitely decided, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the inhabitants, that one of the 
small-pox and fever hospitals proposed to be 
erected in the suburbs shall be commenced at 
once at Stockwell, in the Bedford private road. 


Wew Workhouse for the Strand Union. 
The foundation-stone of the new workhouse at 
Tanner's End, Edmonton, was quietly laid on 
the 23rd inst. The anticipated expenditure is 





The tenders for some of the fittings were given 
in our last. 





‘West Australia.—News have been received 
at Perth, West Australia, from the settlements 
on the north-east coast. The pearl-shell gather. 
ing season was just at its close, after a fairly. 
successful haul by most of the boats. Attention 
was being directed to the gathering of tortoise. 
shell, some samples of which have been sent 
home to ascertain the market value. Turtle are 
said to swarm upon the coast. Five beautify] 
pearls, found at the newly-discovered fisherieg 
in Western Australia, have been brought to thig 
country by the last mail. 








TENDERS. 


Hospital at Homerton, 
h litan Asylum District, 
Messrs. John Giles & Biven, architects. Quantities esti. 
mated by Mr. D, W. Young and Messrs. Richardson & 
Wagborn :— 

Gammon & Son 


+ PARR n mene ener neeeeeeeeeene 


For the erection of a Small-pox 
for the Managers of the Metro 


Seton ener eeeeeteneees 


Ane ee eee eewenereeeeeneenees 
OUPeere OTTO eerrcir it rir y 


sereeeentee 


Myers & Sons........ 
Scrivener & White.. 


peewee 





errr irri rrr try 


eteetee 


ecocoooeooosoooesosocoe 
ecoscocoeoooooooosesosoo 


Chapple 
Henshaw 








For the erection of a Fever Hospital at Homerton, for 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
Messrs. Joha Giles & Biven, architects. Quantities esti- 
mated by Mr, D. W. Young and Messrs. Richardson & 









Waghorn :— 

Gammon & Son ...........:cccseeees £36,749 0 0 
ee ERS eae Pee 32,6589 0 0 
pS YT RE eee 32,238 0 0 
Scrivener & White..........0..-.00« 31,794 6 0 
Eaton & Chapman ................06 31,562 0 0 
Myers & SOnS .....00...cecssccrsseses 00 

TE AT ss bncentacliamiinninaitan 00 
Tarrant & Son......... 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ... 0 0 
Petey Be BaWirnc sco. sccsccceseicie 00 
00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

catieit ieee keihintidinaahmetten 0 0 
sunsligaceicombicaeteboncbaneli 0 0 

For the restoration of St. Peter’s Church, Mansfield, 
Notts. Mr. William Smith, architect :— 

DEN Sis svevscccantinintvestavvttedoat £5,132 65 7 
SOIR sa cCaocessvasivenessmenmadiatnsinn 4,346 0 0 
Stevenson & Weston ............... 4,269 0 0 
gy A TR ee Ly at 3,567 0 0 
Halliday & Cave .......ccscseeseeeeee 3,515 0 0 





For Kennington and Lambeth sewers for the Metro- 
litan Board of Works. Quantities by Mr, Joseph 


ummers, Mr, Young, and Mr, J. J. Bennett :— 
Bloomfi 


eld & Morris 00 


OG ree seteeeene 








For finishing twelve houses, St, Luke’s-road, Bedmin- 
ster, Bristol, for the Mortgagee. Mr. Wm. Cloutman, 
architect :— 

Contract No, 1, for Six Houses. 











657 18 10 

00 

P y 0 
| ER AR RRR A AERIS 629 10 0 
PROUONE . nsnncrtccerescadedahcchustexstees , 61610 0 
2 0 

0 

0 

0 

i ppasicnndbvmispeien £650 0 0 
WE RREEE eviecscncesvscsvsveveesedelbssadvestt 625 13 6 
LdOyG .....c.ccccrsevcdsecssisbscdscstecsioees 589 0 0 
TUCKS cise. .ccesescesenensnossenorsevece 638 0 0 
ODN ccckincdecccsdvesvsnnysensvenssszinessnes 620 6 0 


For repairs and alterations to house, and the erection of 
a greenhouse and vinery, at Olveston, Gloucestershire, 
for Mr. W. E. Bletchley, Mr. W. Cloutman, architect :— 








General Greenhouse, 
Repairs, &c. &e. 
Humphries .,.....0:..00+0008 £268 0 0 ,..... £138 0 0 
TODDS. crrosccnsocerroeveseaes » 265.10. 0 rare 115 10 0 
D ‘i ncdaye 157 0 0 
D . sovese 153 10 0 
O ice 160 0 0 
6 ee aa ® 
O a 126 0 0 
O. -di.0 159 18 0 
0 0 sw 150 0 0 
0. @..,.ccrce 143.0 0 
© 0. wn 149 0 0 
it . Os 14210 0 
illi ©... ssieee yr " 4 
Stephens ....... tiiehoanisiasen R76 0 6 ..sue 1 
Marsh bévdghDaidissossessbets 165 0 0 wn. 138 0 0 
Diment & Co, (inclusive tender)...... £315 
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' For a memorial apse to Bi Jeremy Taylor, and 
north aisle, Dromore Cathedral, teclend” Mae atone 
Drew, architect :— 
Mis ita & Harvey “yoo 0 
‘Lau ; ssesscececocees dy 
Lowny & Son 1,543 0 0 
M‘Creary 1,627 0 0 
Collen 1,525 0 0 
Doolin (accepted) ....c0s0000-000 1,600 0 0 
For building houses and outbuildings at Fi fe 
Mr, Toyns. Mr. Shales, architect ae pic as 
Anley (accepted)  ..........00.0005 £3,340 0 0 





For building two houses, Powell-road, Clapton, for 
Mr, Copeland :— 
Shurmur (sccepted) .............00.. £598 0 0 





For building Malting at Brentwood, Essex, for Mr, E. B. 
Bradley. Mr. 8. C. A ibrey, architect :-— 
Shurmur (accepted) .........+0.... £4,285 0 0 





For New Presbyterian Church Schools, Cadogan-terrace, 











Chelsea. Mr. T. Heygate Vernon, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Mann & Saunders :— 
Sprake... £1,417 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 1,398 0 0 
J. & A. Eborall .....ccccccccsseresseoee 1,389 0 0 
Stimpson...........0.000 sore 1,380 0 O 
Henderson & Cairns ............ we 1,230 0 0 
Scrivener & White (accepted)... 1,188 0 0 
For alterations and additions to 198, Kennington Park- 


road, and house adjoining, for Mr, Macfarland, Messrs, 
Glasier & Sons, architects :— 








Corbett . £768 0 0 
Baguley .......... _— «we. 710 0 0 
Nightingale ........ acanbebodaababee 680 0 0 
Newstend 671 0 0 








For additional floor and alterations to railway arch, 
Villiers-street, Strand, for Messrs. Chaplin & Timms, wine 
mateo. Mr. W. Paice, architect :— 











Sansom .... 657 0 0 
Bowden ........... Jeecéooceessnve penne On’ es @ 
. 00 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

00 

Timewell 00 





For house at Billingshurst. Mr. G. M. Hills, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 












Jarrett «see £2,200 0 0 
Bushby ........ ae «oe 1,608 0 0 
Omitting Sand, Range, and Copper. 
RTD instasasteimnmincizes measeninenses gee. O ie 
ES sencsi s weccaee Sen. ee 
BUENO, cc ccrcnsesess 1,230 0 0 
Omitting Bricks, 

Nightingale .......c.c0cccesssceceeres 21,208 0 O 
Wright (accepted) , 1,266 0 0 
Fuller & Longley. . 1,223 0 0 

i 980 0 0 


Quick 





For building factory, &e., Holloway-road, for Mr. H. C, 
Stephens. Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :— 










For building addition to a house at 
Mr, Peacock, Mr. Mickerson, architect 


A single copy sent for Six Stam 


Willesden, for 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, an OUT-DOOR APPREN- 























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RB T.—T. H, V.—J. G.—J.& 8.—T. W.—B, & L.—J. M'M—E. J. W. 
—M. D. T.—8. W. & Co—A, H. H.—Mr. G.—B. E. N.—A. W.— 
Sir H. 8. L—8. H.-G. F. P.-C. W.—R. & W.—C.C. H.—R. W.— 
W. L. L.—J. F.—J. T.—T. G, J.—T. B.—L. W. & U.—C. F.~—Mesars. 


books, accounts, 
NIGHTS EACH WEEK after S!X 
writing, to KE. 8. 15, Elms-road, Dulwich, 8.E. 


WANTED, a first-class GOTHIC FIGURE 


£2,700 0 0 TICE, to the cabinetmaking trade. Pr _ 
ran ‘ 2.487 0 0 Apply, J, WAINWRIGHT, Cabinet” Manufacturer, 13... Lower 
Hyde 2,475 0 0 North-street, Sloane-street, Brom pton-road. 
Axford 2,436 0 0 TO BUILDERS’ CLERK™. 


oung Man, accustomed to 
and drawings, to ASSIST a FEW 
.m. — Reply in own hand- 


ANTED, a Y 
Builders’ 





CARVER. — Apply, iby letter, to C. W. HARRISON, 178, 


Brunswick-street, Dublin. 





F. & Co,—J. A—R, M.—Mr. 8.—J. W.—H. ©. B.—T. E. K.—G. M. B. 
(posted).—J. J. & Sons (we do not profess to every trad 

ployed on a building).—A Sufferer (the district surveyor could 
— its removal, it being of wood).—W. 8. (should send whole 








WANTZED, a thoroughly efficient General 


FOREMAN, to commence and carry out the erection ofa 


large House in the country. No one need apply unless he can pro 
duce most satisfactory reference from a Builder, testifying to a 
“eee oe to Mr. GEORGE PUNNETY, Contractor, 





Ww decline 
sae eeygeins te Pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 





of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 


Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description |)" 


ANTED, a Young Man, as JUNIOR 


CLERK in a Builder's Office. Must write a good hand, and 





publication, be quick at figures.—Apply, in own handwriting, stating age and 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at salary and erences, to A. B, Miland’s Library, Chapel-street, 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, atau enti 


TO CARVERS IN WOOD AND STONE. 
ANTED, a Man for CHURCH WORK. 


ply, stating wages and competency, to WM. BROWN, 


Api 
Builder, London-road, Lyna. 





ORKING ENGINEER WANTED, at 


the Sussex Lunatic Asylum. Wages 35s. with house, coals, 
ht, &£c.— Apply by letter, stating age, cundition, and experience, to 
BOBERTSUN, Hayward’s-heach. 


TANTED, a LOCKSMITH and BELL- 


HANGER. Must be a good hand.—Apply to GILBERT & 





estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church | co. High-steet, Tunbridge Wells 





and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker | 


Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- | 
street, London. 


me 





} 








STATE OF THE CROPS, 1869. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, and | 


Agricultural Gazette of SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, will contain | 


a FULL and TABULAR STAT&MENT of the STATE of the CROPS | 
throughout the UNITED KINGDOM. Order of any News Agent. 


to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. | town or 


glazing, painting, gilding, paperhanging, writing, measaring, and 
squaring up work, and 
to 


ANTED, by a Decorative Artist, an 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or otherwise, either in 
country. Understands designing, as well as plumbing, 


bookkeeping Exvellent references.—Apply 

lo ¥. 13, Cromwell-road, Upper Holloway, N 
TO BOILDERS, PLUMBERS, &. 

VANTED, a SILUATION, as good 


PLUMBER or THREE- BRANCH HAND. — Address, 
dge. 





| 
| PLUMBER, 29, Albert-terrace, Kuightsbri 


TO BUILDERS 
\/ ANTED, by a GENERAL FOREMAN, 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-class references. — Address, 





| ALPHA, 144, High-street, Borough. 





Office for Advertisements, 41, 





ps. 
Wellington-street, Covent Garden. | 


Just published, price 


price 2s 
THE TREATMENT of SEWAGE. 
By JOHN HART. ! 
4A Pamphlet for Municipal Authorities, and thcse interested in the 
Cultivation of Land. 
London: BIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
Leamington : H. WIPPELL, Victoria Library, 





6“ 'W OBKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 


The new and illustrated edition of “‘ The Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS Eq. FS A. (author of “ Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classses ”), 
will be found a summary of che efforts at home and abroad to 
secure “ Healthy Homes” for working men and women. 

“ A most valuable handbook.”— The Builder, 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouriog Classes, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand. Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on shect, with Specification, &c, 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
\V ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 


a constant SITUATION, or Job. Piecework or otherwise.— 


| Address, A. B. 16, Aldred-road, Kennington Park. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


Carpenter and Joiner. Has a good knowledge of plans, 





\ 


specifications, and accounts. Ured to pattern making, «ni jobbing 
generally.—Addiess, H. W.73, Friara-street, Blackfriars-road, 5. E. 


TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PLUMBER:. 
JANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, 


GASFITTER, aud ZINC-WORKER,aSITUATION. Has no 


1 


objection in filling up his tiwe in painting and glazing. With good 
reference.— Address, G. W. 7, Victoria-street, Paddingtoa-creen, W. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


JY ANTED, by a thorough PAINTER, 


PAPERHANGER, and GILDER (can do p!ain oak graining), 


a SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, or other- 


wise.— Address, PAINTER, 8, Harewood-terrace, Norwood, Middlesex, 





NEILL & SON, 
e QUANTITY SURVEYORS, 
11, COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
Highest testimonials from poe an mean ae architects, Terms on 
app! ion, 





TO B RS, DECORATORS, &c, 








Hensel ccscserecavess —_ ceveeses 2,041 O 0 
Stephens & Watson, 2,325 0 0 
MOIS, TRON. ccnapsnenacs 2,262 0 0 
BOOTS» cirspsempose 2,240 0 0 
Williams & Son....... . 23237 0 O 
Newman & Mann.... . 2,200 0 0 
TI NE 6 eins cinkioniceanenein 2,197 0 0 
M‘Lachlan (accepted) ........... 2,184 0 0 


For alterations and repairs to the “‘ George and Gate,” 
Gracechurch-street, City. Messrs. Bird & Walters, archi- 






tects :— 
Newman & Mann..... ssetsessees.. 2008 0 O 
M‘Lachlan...... . 65 0 0 
Kelly, Bros. ...... + 572 0 0 
Williams & Son ,, . 567 0 0 
Ebbs & Son ........ a8 pene, Soe 08 G 
Brown (accepted) ....cccercesereee -.. 408 0 0 





For Hastings Pier, to be erected under Mr. E. Birch, 
engineer to the Company. Opened at Hastings, on 
Fridsy, the 23rd inst. No decision was arrived at :— 

The Lustram Iron Works Com- 










BOE di ccnscncnesessgeassapercoseeses £37,355 0 0 
Campbell, Johnstone, & Co, ... 34,000 0 0 
The London Engineering and 

lron Shipbuilding Company 31,492 0 0 
Phiilips ..... cooseee 26,975 0 O 
Bom S55 pkesteeccses “ 26,750 0 0 
Lloyds, Fosters, & Co....... - 25,955 0 0 
Thames Iron Works .........2+++. . 25,900 0 0 
The North of England Iron 

GOING. «srosreciescnestavesen wee 24,850 0 0 
Fackaon & CO.sscccrccsrovscresecesess 24,843 0 0 
CSS eee 24,497 0 0 
Howell 23,998 0 0 
Dowson... 23,700 0 0 
W. Jackson ..... api 23,400 0 0 
Laidiow & Sons .....scc00c-sseeeeee 23,250 0 0 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes, & Co, 22,126 0 0 





For five blocks of buildings, containing dwellings for 110 
families and 10 shops, to be erected on the Marquis of 
Westminster’s estate in Ebury and Queen streets, Pimlico, 
for the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company. Messrs. 
Beck & Lee, architects, Quantities furnished by Messrs. 
Welch & Atkinson ;— 








Ashby & Horner.........00s00+0e0 £23,365 0 0 
Lueas, Bros. ... sscereee 28,000 0 0 
Myers & SOM ...........c0066 we 647 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram...... 22,410 0 0 
CONMe 2..5...sescccserogeoscovessevecee 31,928 0 O 
Jackson & Shaw... ,829 0 0 
Henshaw .........cccccccsseessoveseses 20,403 0 0 
Perry & Co, (accepted) ....0.... 20,339 0 0 


UILDE: 
({ebEes, thoroughly experienced in House 


Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 


TO ARCHITECTS, fe. 
ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT, 
temporary or otherwise. Is a really good draagh'+m vw, and 
can from rough sketches prepare finished drawings for competition, 
&c. Also weil up in perspective and colouring, Good references, 
Salary very moderate.-—Address, H. F. Hughes’s Library, 8, Park- 
street, Regent’s Park, N W. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, WORK, 


by the hour or pieca—Addcess, J. BULL, 14, Woodland- 
terr«ce, Chariton. 








may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Mar! borough 
steps, -street.—Address to the Secretary. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Proprietor of some 

Oolite Stone Quarries in the West of Eagland, being otherwise 

much engaged, is desirous of obtaining a PARI NER who would take 

the entire charge of the bvsiners. None bst principals will be 

treated with, and first-class references will be given and required.— 
Apply, by letter, to 425, Office of ** The Builder.” 








DESIGNER for GOTHIC FIGURES 

and ORNAMENT, of several years’ experience, would be 
happy to make DESIGNS and CARTUONS for the above Art,— 
Address, 194, Office of “ The Builder.” 


LERK of WORKS, ST. PANCRAS, 


Middlesex ~The Guardians of the Poor of this Parish require a 
CLERK of the WORKS for the Infirmary now being erected at High- 
gate, salary, 32 3s, per week.—Applications, on forms to be vbtained 
at these Offices, aceoompavied by not more tha, six original testi- 
monials of recent date, are to be sent to me b-fore TWH o'clock in 
the afternoon, on FRIDAY, tne 6th day of AU JUST nex’, and 
candidates are to attend jat Half-past TH KEE o'clock, oa MONDAY, 
the 9th of AUGUST; but no travelling or other expenses will be 
allowed. Persons writing fora form of a»plicetion are requested to 
send a directed envelope.— By lo JAMES MOORE, Vierk. 
Clerk's Office, Vestry-hal!, St. Pancras, N.W. 27th July, 1869. 


O ARCHITECTS and OTHERS.—Work- 
ing, Detsil, and Competitioa DRAWINGS PREPARED, by 
E. L, 40, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


RAVELLERS and AGENTS WANTED 

fm Lovden and the for the BALE of PITTZ & 

LER’S Patent Oleo Charta Waterproof Washable PAPERHANGINGS. 

Address, by letter on/y, stating full particalars of recent engage- 
ments and terms, to ars. LEE & CO. 5, Newman-street, London, 











5, Aston-road, Cornwali-road, Westbourne Park, W. 


or Foreman of 
the last five years. Good references.—Address, W. L. 78, Ifield-road, 


West Brompton, 8.W. 


Hand. 
Christi 1 





TO DECORATORS AND OTHERS. 


ee by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION, Is a first-class GRAINER, WKITER, and 


PAINTER. Town or country. Good reference given, if required 
from last ployer. Wage: derate,—Addreas, A. B. 14, West- 


8 
bourne-street, Katoa-square, Londva, 5. W. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 

W ANTED, to place a Youth, respectably 
conmected, aged 15, as IN-DOOR APPRENIICE to a 
BUILDER, where he will be able to obtain a thorough practical 
knowledge of the trade in all its brauches, Couatry not objected to, 
if within a reasonable distamce.—Audress, A. L, Beddeile’s Post- 
office, Mile End-road, near Stepney Green, BE 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ 7JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
Booking CLERK. Weii up in Public competi 














Estimating, Quanti Taki Measuring, and General 
"Sn ~ my: ition,—Address, C. D, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK of WORKS, General Foreman, 
Carpenters. Has been employed on extensive works 


\ 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, an 


ENGAGEMENT, as ASSISTANT, in an Architect's Office. 


W. 


Is a fair colourist and good draughtsman, and well up i the duties 
of an office. —Address, 333, at 4, Percival-villas, Sydney-104d, Kufield 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 3 
ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
good Plumber, a SITUATION oc JOB, or as Three-branch 
Good referencer.—Address, stating te:ms, to A. Zz. % 
, Victoria-road, Peckham. 


\ 


Pp 











CLERKS of WORKS.—The Managers 

of the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum district hereby give 
notice that they will meet at their Offices, at the Stepney Union 
Workhouse, St. Leonard-street, Bromley, Middlesex, on MUNDAY, 
the 16th of AUGUST, 1869, at THN ER o in the oon, to 
receive and consider APPLICATIONS from persons desirous of being 
appointed CLERK of the WORKS of the propored Asytum to be 
erected at Br. miey, Middlesex, The wages will be 42. 4s. per week. 
Candidates for the appotntment are to attend the mertiug of the 
Managers, at THREE o'clock , and are to bring with them 
written applications, and net more than three or testimonials, 


elling expenses will be allowe?. — By order, 
weove 3 ROBERT FOSKEIT, Cierk to the Manazers, 
28th July, 1969. 











Butider, 
Py Anten, by the Son of a Builder, who 


Builder avd Contractor's 
Architect and Surveyor, a 
of Worke on an Estate, U. 
115, Fetter-lane, London. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. s 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
PLUMBER, a JOBor CONSTANCY. Weil up in bath, closet, 


te! ratus ; good lead layer, Ha« done some 
Good testimoniais’— Address, 214, Office of “The 


\ 


ump, and hot- 
rat-ciass jobs. 





‘ears’ experience in the management of a 
ak amanda enieen and was articied to a London 
POSI rioN of TRUST, or the Management 

tigaable Address, A. B, 


nexcep’ i. 





616 


THE BUILDER. 


[Juty 31, 1869, 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, to take entire charge of a job. Town 
or country. references to last firm.—Address, BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN, Post-office, New North-road, N.E. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FORMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Town or 





country. Carpenter and joiner. Well up in the otber departments 
Thorcugh!y practic: 1 and efficient. sn? well experienced on large 
works. Good jreference “and tes.'monialy, — Address, B. C, 19, 
Garnav!'-place, Clerkenwell, E Cc. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Ww ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 

APCHITRCTUR AL DRAUGHTSMAN, an ENGAGEMENT. 
Accastomed to prepare finished, working,an‘i detail drawings, to 
desigv, &c and is well up in construction, having carried into execu- 
tion some of his own designs.—W. B 3. 8t. John-stree, Is'ington, N. 


\ J ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT as 

GRAINER and MARBLER. Willing to fill up time at 
Painting, &c. Wages, 7d per hour.—Address, 4, Little George-street, 
Hampstead -road. 


\ JANTED, two or three HOUSFS or 


WAREHOUSES to keepin REPAIR by job or contract. by a 
Carpenter — Address, JAMES BA'NES, 35, Oakley-street, West- 
minster: bridge-road, 8. E. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 














UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN of a 7. Carpenter, Well vp in 
nll branches, also levelling, tide work, and drainage.— Address, H. F. 
7, Alfred-street, Roman-road, I+} ington. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by 
spectable Youns Man, ‘aged 35. as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, ard PLAIN ZINC WORKER. Willing to make bimself 
generally usefal and handy in anything required ia jobbing work. 
Wages no object.—Address, 8 H. 33, Paddington-street, Portwau- 
aquare, | Ww. 





a re- 





To BUILDERS. “CONTRACTORS, &e. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE an active 

and intelligent LAD of 15 where he would have a good 

insight in CARPENTRY and JOINERY. Town or cou.try no o' ject. 

Address, stating premium requ'red, J. L. P. 11, Manor-plece, Wal- 
worth, 8. B. 





TO IRONMONGERS BUILDERS, 


WANTED, by a thoroughly saneitial Bell- 


hanger, Gas and Hot-water Fit er, a SITUATION by the dey 
or piece. Good reference. Towa or country.—Address, EK 4, 
Langford-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 


a REENGAGEMENT as 





ANTED, 
\ CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Good 
testimonials. — Address, J. P. 4, Linton-street South, Islington, 


London, N. 











\ TANTED, PIECEWORK, by a good 
WORKING CARPENTER and JOINER. Town or country. | 
Address, O. P. Mr. Bul’en, Newsvendor, 23), New North-road, N. 


TO BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


_ 

ANTED, Constant EMPLOYMENT, by | 

a& Trespee rable Married Man as HOT-WATER and GAS 

FITTER. Good experience in kitchen and bath work. Day or piece 

work. Town orcountry. Good reference.—Address, L. W. No, 12, 
Praed -street, Paddington, Ww. 

TO ARCHITECTS, SURV EYORS, AND BUILDERS, 


T Ni 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
Constructionist DRAUGHT=MAN,. We!l versed ip planning 
and preparing working, detail, and finisbed drawings, or would take 
work to ex: cute at his home. Testimonials and specimens of drawing 
can be shown,—Address, THOMAS, 18, Sherbo: ne-street, Blandfoid- 
square, N iA 








To DECORATORS AND PROPRIETORS OF THEATRES, 
WV ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 
Foreigner, a SITUATION as CEILING and SCENERY 
PAINTER, and General O namental Decorator, &c. 
ee J. @. Greybound Tavern, Hol'and-road, 
Nerweos, 8. 


Moderate weges 
South 





TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS 


WANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, by 


a good measurer, quantity taker, estimator, accountant. and 
one who has a fall knowledge of prices, with a practical knowledve 
of building. S«lary required, 3%. © u try not objected to.— Ad- 
dress. ©. 8. 29, South Island-plice, North Br: xton, 


\ \;ANTED, a JOB, by a good BELL- 
HANGER, who hes been u ed to twenty t» thirty pulls. — 
Address, M. D. 7, John-street, Notting-hill Gate, W. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ap 
\\ ANTED, by an experienced FOREMAN 

of RRIC KLAYERS, a R¥-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN or 
CLERK ef WORKS, or to Toke Charge ofa Job Good reference.— 
Address, H. W. care of Mr. Milis, Hope-cottage, Kuight’s-hill, Lower 
Norwood, London, 8. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


\ J ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


hance efficient London CLERK of WORKS. Ace 45 
First class t-stimonials.—Address, H. KE. H. Her-ham-road, Esher, 


Sarrey. 





et TO BUILDERS. 
\ .ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
SHOP FOREMAN end General Assistant.—Address, vu. C. 
84, Mi’ton- -str eet, Dorset- “square, w. 








TO CARPENTERS AND J) NERS. 


\ ANTED, to APPRENTIC4 a respect- 


able Youth “of 15 to the above, either in-door or out.—App'y 
by letter, stating the amonnt of premiam requirei, J. DUNNI AG, 
33, Sidney-street, York-road, King’s-croes. 


ae GRAINISG, MARBLING, &c. 
\ 7 ANTED, by a good GRAINER, a SITU- 
ATION or JOB. Can be wel! recommended, ani sp-cimess 
seen. Al! woods and marbles grained at reasonable prices, by job or 
yard, in Twn or country. Orders by post promptly attended to.— | 
Address, W. C. W. 5, Haine-terrace, Kilburn. | 


W ANTED, by a first-rate, quick, and neat. 

DR \UGHTSMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Qualificati ms,— 
deta'l, construction, design, perspective, colourist.—Addres#, No, 364, 
Office of “ The Builder. 











0 BUILD 


\ J ANTED, a *RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN. or Take Charge of a Job, by 9 thanndhie 
practical, energetic Man. Carpenter and Joiner. Has falfill-d sitaa- 
tions the last twelve years. Good references.—Address, W. B. 26, 
Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


(WANTED, immediately, an ENGAGE- 


MENT, by a thoreuzhly good practical ASSISTANT and 
DRAUGHT=MAN.—Addrese, N). 1 194, Office of “ The Baiider.” 


Wan TED, by a thorough PAINTER, 

GILDER, be. a SITUATION « rJOB Can write and grain. 
Good practical acquaintance with colours and decoration. Used to 
Tanagemevt. Wages moderate.—Address, H. JAMES, 55, Carter- 
lane, Ci'y, E.C, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMEN T, in either of 

the above saan. First-rate qnuaghtaaen, good leveller, 

and survey with theodolite. Terms moderate, Exceilent references. 
Address, 216, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

constant SITUATION as good JOBBING PLUMBER nd 
GAS FITTER, Good references.— Address, 
Paddington-green, 


W JANTED EMPLOYMENT, by a first 


class GRAINER end MARBLER.— Address, A. J. 37, Great 
College-street, Oakley-syuare, N.W. 














A. B, 22, Albert-street, 





W ] ANTED, by the Advertiser, a, aged 23, a 
, . sITUATION in a Sa ae Contractor's office, Weil up 
bn estimating, 1 an 

® San potas my and general office routine,—Address, 


TO CARPENTERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as IM- 


PROVER, by a Youth aged 18 No objection to be articled 
lll nn yeais,— Address, G, 16, flower Anue-street, York-roaa, 





| thoroughly urderstands the routine and manag-ment of the building 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
W ANTED, by a thoronghly practical 


| to superintend the erection of any «extensive works —Adiress, H. T. 


° , 
W ANTED, by a first-class Builder’s Fore- 
man, a RF-ENGAGEWENT as GENERAL or SHOP FORE- 
MAN, or entire Charve of ado>. Is a first-class dranghtsman, and 
| trade, Unexceptionable references.—Address, R. F. Mr. Cook, 29, 
| Seething-lane, City, E.C. 





CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Fully qualified 
care of Mr. Waghorn, 10, Vinegar-yard, Brydges-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


\ y ANTED, by an energetic Young Man, 

who has been used to a purhing trade. a SITUATION as 
CARPENTER and JOINER. Wages not so much an object ascon- | 
stant work. No objection to go abroxd.—Address, #. B. 69, Lilling- 
ton-strest, Pimlico. 


WANTED, a RE-ENG AGEMENT, as | 


/ CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a practical 
Has had experience on exten- | 











Man. Will be at liberty ina week. 





sive works, both building and drainage. Can level, &. Referencss. 
Address, L. 14, Cowley-road, Wanstead, N.E. 
O BUILDERS, | 
SITUA- 


vr 

\ 7ANTED, eer a Young Man, a 

TION io a Builder's Office. Has been four years with an 
eminent country Architect, and two years with a London buiiding 
firm, from whem references can be obtainel. Town preferred. — 
Ad ress, 193, Omi 2¢ of ‘‘ The Builder.” 

age ° 

W ANTED, by a thorough practical RRICK- 


LAYER, who is jast completing a large mansion, BRICK- 
by the rod or otherwise, with or without 





WOFK to any amount, 


| references, Age 29, 
| Gloucester terrace, Beckenham, Kent. 





D AGENTS, SURVEYORS, &e. 


A SUPERIOR MAPPING DRAUGHTS. 
eon, ‘weforences.—P. DIXON, 32, “Bark-placs a eaguutrr 


Bay.water-road 





AX efficient ARCHITECTURAL ASSIST. 


ANT OFFERS his SERVICES to the Profession 
terms Address, W. 8. 1, Beak-strest, Regent-treet. nn ™™* 


AX ARCHITECT and DISTRICT SUR. 
VEYOR, in good general practice, is desirons of meeting w 

a YOUTH, the son of respectable parents, as a PUPIT. im his sky 
Coty 0 *mall Premiam required.—Address, No, 130, Office of “ The 


TRAVELLER, of experience and ability, 
d-Evan lataeree BD. Timber, Tromrug-ry, Prt mn “ow 
at-c! osidess iD 
Pereira-place, Bhevberd’s. bush. la mes 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


FIRST. CLASS ASSISTANT, of min 
years’ experience, in city and provinces, , Sond a 4 
er Unexceptionable references.—Address, 188, Office 


N experienced ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN, well up ia Design. Detail, and Perspective, 
and who is also a gyo4 Land Surveyor, desires an ENG AGEMENT. — 
Address, L. M. N. 2. Portiand-villas, Richmond-roa4, Wa'ham green, 


A FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS seeks 

a RE-EVGAG*MENT. Is weil up in setting out and messur- 
ing up; or piece-work, labour only, Town or country. Highest 
bs tat Aged 37.—Addcess, 8. RB. Post-office, 185, Camb-rweil - 
road, 8, 




















TO RUILDERS. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, as 


TIMEKEEPES, by a Youth, aged 18 Hus a bavuledge of 
drawing. —Address, 235, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


LONDON PRACTICAL FOREMAN 
wishe: for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to take entire charge of 
building works in town or conutry. Crrventer and Joine- Good 
Well up in estate work.—Address, J. B. 13, 








- 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


N ASSISTANT DRAUG HTSMAN 


aged 25. is open toa RE-ENGAGEMENT. Newt and quick at 


werk. Good references. Willing to be useful.—Address, X Y. c.re 


| of Mr. Rickards, 12, Parliament-street, Westminster. 





CIVIL ENGINEER and A.B.T.C.D. is 


forming an EVENING CLAS3 at his Offices for instruction 
in Engiveering Science, Mathematics, the Designing of Iron Briiges 
and Roofs, Drawing, and the Use of Iustruments,—Address, A. K. 
12, Beaufort- buildings, Strand, W.C. 


CLERK of WORKS, who has just 


Va completed two large jobs (one a church, and the other an 
institute), is open toa RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly experienced. 
Well acquainted with Gothic and all branches of build'nz and +ur- 
veying. First-class reference. Aged 40.—Ad.iress, L. X. P. 20}, 
Bishopagate Without, 











scaffoldi:g ; aleo Pointing, &c. No objection to towa or country.— 
Address, J. B. No. 3, Laue owne-villa, Pops-road, Bromley © » 
Kent. 





ENGAGEVENT. Is first-class handy man in Bricklaying, 
Masonry, Builders’ Zinc-worsing, Gusfittinzg, Plambing, and well up 
in Painting and Pcperhanging. having had many years’ experience in | 
all hinds of repairs.—Addre#, Mr. 8. 10, Little George-strest, Sloane- 
square, Coelsea 


HE FOREMAN of MASONS at the 

Mansion of Marley, Exmonth, now completed, is open to an 

FENGAGEMENT.—Address, J. HINE, 34, Albion street, Exmouth, 
Devor, 


WANTED, by a CARPENTER, a RE- 








TO NOBLEMFEN, GENTLEMEN, AND BUILDERS. 


JE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a 
w th roughly practic:1 General FOREMAN. Fally conversant 
| with estste works genera'y, and the building basiness in al! its 
branches. Good testimonials, Aged 40 —Address, E. W. Post-office, 
Beddington, Surrey. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND MANUFACIURERS 


GENTLEMAN of experience in the pro- 


fession, also in decorative, building, and busiuess parsuits, is 
desi.ous of meeting with a confidentis aod remunerative position 
where such qualifications would be acceptable.—Address, 077, Office 


of “ The Bailder” 





TO BUILDERS, i 
THOROUGHLY efiiciont BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN, just fivishing exteusive works, seeks a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT. a joiner by trade, Age 42. Well up in all brane hes 
of the building trade. No objection to go abroad. Nineteen years’ 
ref-rences and testimonials. —Address, G. 8. Netley Common, Hound, 
pear | sour hampton, 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


A FEW good HANDS WANTED imme- 
fue Gee to the CLERK of WORK, The Vicarage, 











LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, by a 


J thor wgh!y practical Man, poxwe-sing testimonials from several | 
eminent Loudon Architects,an ENGAGEMENT as above. Is a good | 
draught-man, can abstract and take ont quantities, tad great experi- 
ence in messuring, and is Bem acquiinted with all branches of the 


buiiding trade.— Address, N. 236, Offi:e of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Beam POINTED by CONTRACT, 


or otherwise, in town or conntry, ou the lowest terms.— | 
Address, W. SELLS, 16, Hope-street, St. Ge orge’s-road, Holloway. 


RICKLAYER—EMPLOYMENT 
WANTED, by a respectable and experienced Young Mun, 
aged 26. Understands building and general jobbing. Wages mode- 
rate, for constant ewployment.—Addres, W. BRAZIER, Chievely, 


Newbury, Berka, 
A GOOD GOTHIC and PERSPECTIVE 
DRAUGHTSMAN requires a SITUATION ss ASSISTANT. 
Can design, prepare working drawings, de’ails, &c and is we!l up in 
the general routine of au office. Aged 26. Good referencer.— Address 
A. B. 136, Cloudesley-roai, Bara*bury, N. 
of good 


GRAINER and MARBLER, : 


experience, wishe: fora JOB, Day or Piece Work. 
country.— Address, A. W.16, New Courchn-stieet, Edgware-roai, N.W. 


LUMBER3 AND BUILUERS, 


GooD. * PRACTICAL PLUMBER, well 
experienced in all its branches, is in want of CONSTANT 
EMPLOYMENT «s THKEE-BEANCH HAND. Can d» gasfitriog 
and is willipng to make hima-lf generally usefal. Wages, 641. per 
hour.— Address, A. BROWN, 69, East-street, Manchester--quare, W. 








TO ARCHITECTS, 











A JUNIOR OLERK, “ot steady, energetic 


habits, quick at arithmetic, pond dranghtsmao, with 24 years’ 
experience, and excellent testimouials, wishes to meet with a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Town preferred. Salary very moderate for a good 
situation.— Please address at ounce SPERU, St. George's Cottage, Biack 
Stock lane, Seven Sisters-road, N. 


10 ARCHITECTS. 


A N experienced CLERK of WORKS, well 
versed in his duties and well recommended iw London 
architects (a Joiner by tiade), seeks a SIFUATION.—Address, A. 
46, Great Clarendon- street, N. Ww. 


A§® FOREMAN of MILLWRIGHTS and 
ENGINEERS or to SUPERINTEND MACHINERY in a 
MILL. WANTED, a SITUATION as above, by s thoroughly prac- 
tical snd efficient MILLWRIGHT and ENGINEER. Fir-t - class 








‘CHANDELIERS, 





J. DEFRIES & SONS, 
GASFITTERS, CONTRACTORS, 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS of CRYSTAL, BRONZED 
ORMOLU, MEDLZVAL, and GOTHIC 


BRACKETS 
CORONETS, 


aND 


VESTIBULE LAMPS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
IMPROVED SUN BURNERS 
ILLUMINATIONS IN CRYSTAL, &c. 


Worxs—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 
Extensive Sxow-rooms— 


147, HOUNDSDITOH, NE. 


Estimates and Descriptions on ——_ 


ENDERSON'S PATENT DERRICK 


CRANE. Prize Medals for Practical Utility and Modecate 








Coot. 





HENDERSON'S PATENT DERRICK 1K CRANE, co extosivey ed 
in the building of the Fxhibition, London, cap always be axl. 
the Makers, from Wewt. upwards, ‘Portable, Foundry, Furge. vn ing 
Qusrry, Warehoure, and other descriptions of Oranes; agentes 
Winches and Cranes on the Derrick Principle. Water Oum 


and others can also be supplied with our improved Sluice Valves. 
D. CAMERON & CO. Makers. 








testimonials.—Address, RALPH, 13, South Island plave, Brixton- 


Epringficld Iron Works M‘Neil-street Glasgow 





Ot Re acs 





